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PLASMA FLOWS, 


BURMA JUNGLE | 


Troops of the First Air Com=_ 


mando Force, the unique Army — 


Air Forces organization, which 


carried Allied soldiers over — 


Jap lines in Burma to land 
deep in enemy’s rear. They 
made glider landings at night; 
30 were killed, 33 wounded. 
Photo shows trooper, armed 
with the new U. S. .45-cal. 


Me 


sub-machine gun, watching © 
blood plasma being given to — 
a wounded comrade. (Offi- — 


cial U. S. Army Air Forces — 


photo from Harris & Ewing) © 
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| MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 
2 ae ea 
$ TAKEN OVER BY U.S. ARMY | 


What Happened: A platoon of 40 GI 
Joes took possession at 6:05 p.m. on 
April 26 of the Chicago plant of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., a $300,000,000 
mail order and chain store corporation. 
The only “resistance” was vocal and 
legal by Sewell L. Avery, chairman of 
the board. The next day Mr. Avery, still 
protesting, was carried out bodily by 
the soldiers, and was enthusiastically 
cheered by stockholders of his company. 
The military occupation followed Mr. 
Avery’s defiance of a Presidential order 
that he turn over control and operation 
of the company to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Avery had previously 
refused to obey an order of the National 
War Labor Board to extend an expired 
contract with CIO union of Mail Order, 
Warehouse, and Retail Employees. 

What’s Behind It: The President’s 
action for the first time applies to an 
industry not directly connected with 
war production. The facts of this im- 
portant labor-management dispute are 
these: The company had a contract with 
the CIO union which expired last De- 
cember. A renewal was refused by the 
company on the grounds that the union, 
in the opinion of the management, no 
longer represented a majority of the 
employees. The matter was referred to 
the War Labor Board, which, after a 
public hearing, ruled that the old con- 
tract should stay in force until a gen- 
eral vote of the workers could be taken. 

WLB gave the union 30 days to file 
a petition with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to determine its status as 
a bargaining agent; at the same time 
WLB ordered the company to abide by 
the old contract for the time being. The 
union complied, but the company re- 
fused to recognize the Board’s order and 
severed al] relations with CIO. After 
three months of unsuccessful attempts 
to persuade the management of Mont- 
gomery Ward to obey the Board’s rul- 
ing, the union called a strike April 12. 











Press Association photo 


Sewell Avery, chairman of the Board of Directors, Montgomery Ward & Co, 
riding in state out of his headquarters known as “Avery’s Chicago Atoll.” 7 


By unanimous vote of its industry, 
labor, and public members, the War 
Labor Board appealed to the President 
to intervene. On April 23 Mr. Roosevelt 
sent a telegram calling on the union to 
end their strike and calling on the man- 
agement to comply with the War Labor 
Board’s directive. He set Tuesday noon, 
April 25, as deadline. 

The union immediately called off the 
strike. But the management of Mont- 
gomery Ward refused outright to obey 
Mr. Roosevelt’s order. 

In Washington a resolution demand- 
ing a Congressional investigation of the 
seizure to determine the limits of the 
President’s war powers was supported 
by members of both parties. Attorney 
General Biddle held that Montgomery 
Ward’s business was important for con- 
tinuation of war food production. The 
Administration feared that a successful 
defiance of the Government by the com- 
pany would lead to widespread viola- 
tions of existing labor contracts. 








“Anywhere, anytime, anyhow” — the # 
atmosphere was charged with invasion # 


talk. The N 


off each second, they whispered “Ache 
tung” [take care, or look out] to one aie 
other, 
D- Day along the 2,000-mile European 
coast from Arctic Norway to Spain. Will 


es 


[ON THE EVE OF D-DAY _{ 


Jazis knew it was coming. But 
when? And where? As the clock ticked = 


watching for the -first sign of = 


it be Denmark? Thousands of Nazi ait 
borne infantry and paratroop reinforce 


ments were poured into that little coumy 


try in an attempt to seal it off. 


Meanwhile in the skies the invasion | 


had already started. Allied bombing of 
Fortress Europe reached its highest) 
peak as bombs fell at the rate of 6,0005 
a day from an average of 4,000 plane 
To plug the last possible invasion a 
Britain suspended all overseas tra 
Was this curtain call for the big shov 
The Nazis wondered. 
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| JAP OFFENSIVE IN CHINA} 





| 34 NATIONS FRAME PLAN { 
Rene. aa 


i oe 


} FOR INTERNATIONAL MONEY | 


What Happened: A “peace” plan to 
prevent money wars was _ recently 
agreed upon by experts of 34 Allied and 
associated nations — a plan to stabilize 
the money world. As announced by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., it calls for the creation of an 
eight-billion-dollar international fund, 
to which the nations will contribute 
proportionately according to the size 
of their gold production and their world 
trade. America’s “ante” would be about 
$2,750,000,000; Britain’s $1,250,000,- 
000; Russia’s $1,000,000,000. Each 
member nation would use the fund to 
buy the currency of other nations for 
trade purposes. 

What’s Behind It: In simple terms, 
this is the problem: After the war, many 
impoverished countries will need to im- 
port merchandise from other countries, 
but exporters will not want to accept 
payment in paper money from a bank- 
rupt country. In order to prevent a 
stand-still in trade, each nation will 
make its currency interchangeable. 








In a desperate attempt to make up 
for losses in Burma and New Guinea, 
the Japs inaugurated a new drive 
against the Chinese in the wheat-grow- 
ing province of Honan. They bombed 
the Chinese towns strung along the 
Hwang Ho, River of Sorrow. Overland 
they dispatched 50,000 of their troops 
to strike at Chengchow, important rail- 
road junction. The objectives of this of- 
fensive are: 1, complete control of the 
vital Hankow-Peiping railroad line; 2, 
the great Honan wheat crop. 


| SECRETARY STIMSON FAVORS { 


_ ied ae. ee 


} POSTWAR ARMY-NAVY MERGER | 


What Happened: An “amphibious” 
department, which would unify the 
Army and Navy under a single com- 
mand after the war, was recently ad- 
vocated by Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson. If approved by Congress, the 
integration of all armed forces would 
take place within six months after the 
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Press Association 


© “Architects” J. H. Dumas and A. H. Price, in front of their GI ‘‘“mansion” 
' of earth, cardboard, timber, shell cases, at fashionable Anzio beachhead. 








Harris & Ewing 


Oetje John Rogge, prosecutor in the 
Washington sedition trials, became 
assistant U. S. attorney general at 
36, enjoys a brilliant legal career. 


Details of the plan were presented to 
the Committee by Lieut. Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney, deputy chief of staff. He 
explained that the direction of civil ad- 
ministration and the policies of the com- 
bined services will be in the hands of 
a single “secretary of the armed forces.” 
Serving with this secretary would be 
three under-secretaries — one for Army, 
one for Navy, and a third for Air. 

What’s Behind It: The necessity for 
this “marriage” of the Army and Navy 
was explained in a long statement by 
Secretary Stimson. “Our experiences in 
the war,” he pointed out, “have abund- 
antly brought out that voluntary co- 
operation, no matter how successful, 
cannot under any condition of warfare, 
and particularly under “triphibious’ 
warfare, be as effective in the handling 
of great military problems as some form 
of combination and concentrated au- 
thority at the level of staff planning, 
supervision and control. . . . I have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that 
the creation of a single department of 
the armed forces . . . is essential . . .” 


SECRETARY OF NAVY DIES 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox died 
of a heart ailment at a time when the na- 
tion’s naval forces were preparing for his- 
tory-making battles in the Pacific and the 
invasion of Fortress Europe. 

Mr. Knox was the successful publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, and ran for 
Vice President in 1936 on the Republican 
ticket headed by Alf M. Landon. He 
strongly supported aid to Britain in 1940 
and entered the Roosevelt Cabinet in the 
summer of that year. As Navy Secretary, 
Mr. Knox helped build the U. S. Navy 
into the greatest sea force the world has 
ever known. 
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THE ROAD BACK TO THE PHILIPPINES 


EW GUINEA, second largest island 

on earth, is about as inhospitable 
a land as you can imagine. Muddy, 
crocodile-infested rivers slide into the 
sea at intervals all along the coast. None 
of the rivers has been explored by out- 
siders, because inland New Guinea is 
a tumbled mass of wooded, snow- 
capped, trackless, 13,000-feet-high 
mountains, in whose hidden valleys live 
strange, stone-age tribes that are a 
peculiar fusion of black, frizzy-haired 
Melanesians and yellowish, straight- 
haired Javanese. 

Since World War I, New Guinea has 
been divided into a western Dutch por- 
tion administered from Hollandia, with 
courts presided over jointly by Dutch 
and native judges; southeast British 
New Guinea, with headquarters at Port 
Moresby; and northeast Australian New 
Guinea (formerly German), which in- 


cludes the islands of New Britain and 
New Ireland, and over which most of 
the Allied-Japanese battles until April 
have raged. 

The main bases on New Guinea are 
Madang and Wewak. Madang was cap- 
tured by Australian jungle forces late 
in April. Wewak, still in Japanese hands, 
has since been completely isolated by 
the Aussies and Yanks. Even before the 
fall of Madang, three powerful U. S. 
task forces met at the Admiralty Isles, 
steamed toward Palau to fool the Japs, 
and then swung southward toward New 
Guinea. Shortly after dawn on April 22 
our booming naval guns sent criss-cross- 
ing tracers and whistling shells hurtling 
onto the beach defenses at Aitape, Hol- 
landia, and Tanahmera Bay, while air- 
craft carrier dive bombers destroyed 
101 Jap planes and screamed down to 
kill Jap sentries and wreck Jap-held 


villages. At 6:45 a.m. invasion craft, 
guided by bobbing rocket boats, dis- 
gorged camouflaged U. S. and Austrak 
ian infantrymen who slogged ashore 


and, plastered from head to foot with 
red mud, cut through dense under 
brush, seized Hollandia and Aitape by) 
1 p.m. The 15,000 surprised Japs fled) 


to the Cyclops Mountains, leaving theif 
breakfasts uneaten and their fres 


pressed uniforms hanging by their cots.) 
Ninety-three administrators of the Neth) 
Administration 


erlands Indies Civil 
raised the Dutch flag over battered He 
landia, first Dutch territory recapt 

in the war. Our troops and Australi 

airforce engineers with giant bulldoze 

pushed inland to capture Tadji airfiem 
at Aitape, and the large Sentani, OF 
clops, and Hollandia airdromes at Hoe 
landia, 1,100 miles from the Phill 

pines. 
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Veme 


British, Russian, and American members of the European Advisory Commis- 
sion in London: I. to r., Sir W. Strang; F. 1. Gousev, and John G. Winant. 


HE Hun, Mr. Churchill once _re- 

marked, is always with us — either at 
our throat or at our feet. Now that we 
have loosened his grip around our 
throat and are steadily forcing him to 
his knees, the crucial question arises: 
What is to be done with Germany after 
the war? 

Twice within twenty-five years, mil- 
lions of people have lost their lives be- 
cause of the German mania for world 
domination. What can be done to pre- 
vent a repetition in the future? Why 
did we fail the last time? Was it be- 
cause we were too hard on the Ger- 
mans or too soft? Everyone admits that 
unless the United Nations agree on an 
intelligent treatment of postwar Ger- 
many, a third World War is inevitable. 
But what is an intelligent treatment of 
postwar Germany? Shall we humor 
her? Re-educate her? Dismember her? 
Dismantle her? Or, as some extremists 
insist, completely wipe her off the map? 


What the Leaders Say 


Plans have recently been announced 
for the Allied military occupation of 
Germany. These will be discussed be- 
low. But up to»now there have been 
only general statements made by United 
Nations leaders about Germany’s future. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
revolution, Joseph Stalin said, “It is not 
our aim to destroy Germany, . . . but 
the Hitlerite state can and should be 
destroyed.” 

President Roosevelt, reporting to the 





American people after the Teheran Con- 
ference, stated that “Marshal Stalin, 
Mr. Churchill and I looked ahead to 
the days and months and years that 
will follow Germany’s defeat. We were 
united in determination that Germany 
must be stripped of her military might 
and be given no opportunity within the 
forseeable future to regain that might. 

“The United Nations,” he continued, 
“have no intention to enslave the Ger- 
man people. We wish them to have a 
normal chance to develop, in peace, as 
useful and respectable members of the 
European family. But we must cer- 
tainly emphasize the word ‘respectable’ 
— for we intend to rid them once and 
for all of Nazism and Prussian militar- 
ism and the fantastic and disastrous no- 
tion that they constitute the ‘master 
race.’ ” 

In a speech before the House of Com- 
mons on February 22 of this year, 
Prime Minister Churchill said: “I may 
point out that the term ‘unconditional 
surrender’ does not mean that the Ger- 
man people will be enslaved or de- 
stroyed. It means, however, that the 
Allies will not be bound to them at the 
moment of surrender by any pact or 
obligation. There will be no question, 
for instance, of the Atlantic Charter 
applying to Germany as a matter of 
right, and barring territorial transferen- 
ces or adjustments in enemy countries. 
No such arguments will be admitted by 
us as were used by Germany after the 
last war, saying that they surrendered in 








ermany! 


On Eve of Invasion, Allies Plan 
for Military Occupation Under 
General Eisenhower, but Long- 
Term Policy Remains Undecided 


consequence of President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points.” 

There has been nio clearly defined at- 
titude toward postwar Germany by the 
Soviet government. On the one hand, 
there is Stalin’s statement that “It is 
not our aim to destroy Germany”; also 
the manifesto of the Russian-sponsored 
German National Committee in Mos- 
cow calling upon “all sections of the 
German people,” including army offi- 
cers, to form “a genuine national Ger- 
man government” and promising them 
a soft peace. On the other hand, there 
have appeared articles in the Soviet 
press by authoritative writers advocat- 
ing the transfer to Russia of German 
machinery and the importation of mil- 
lions of German workers to rebuild 
what Germany ravaged. 

Whether Russia will pursue the pol- 
icy of a “soft” peace or a “hard” peace 
for Germany, observers believe, will 
depend upon future political develop- 
ments. If Germany ultimately is drawn 
into the Russian orbit — that is, if she 
forms a friendly (not necessarily a Sov- 
iet) government willing to follow Rus- 
sia’s lead — then Moscow may favor a 
“strong” Germany. If, however, post- 
war Germany falls under the Anglo- 
American “sphere of influence,” the 
Soviets may demand stiff reparations 
in money, labor, and industrial equip- 
ment. 


Dollar Value Damage by Germany 


According to Professor Eugene Varga, 
a Soviet economist, it would take ten 
million German workers ten years to 
rebuild Russian devastated areas. He 
also argued that since Germany spent, 
on the average, some six billion dollars 
a year in the prewar years for arma- 
ment, she should be able to produce a 
similar amount of goods on reparations 
account. Spread over a_ period of 
twenty-five years, this would make a 
sum of about 150 billion dollars for 
Russia alone. Total claims of all the 
United Nations, according to Prof. 
Varga, might run up to 600 or 800 bil- 
lion dollars. 

The total bill of the Allies finally 
handed to Germany after the last war 
was thirty-two billion dollars, which, 












incidentally, she never paid. It is esti- 
mated that Nazi Germany through 
autocratic controls has exacted the 
equivalent of eighteen billian dollars 
from countries she has occupied. This 
does not include the destruction 
wrought by her armies. In addition, she 
has conscripted some twelve million 
men, women, and children from the 
overrun countries for slave labor. 

Two official decisions in this matter 
have been taken by the United Na- 
tions. In January, 1943, they voted that 
Germany should make restitution for 
all illegally seized properties. The total 
of such United States investments is 
estimated at 770 million dollars. Last 
fall, the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, at thei 
meeting in Atlantic City, voted that 
Germany should contribute to the re- 
lief of Europe. This action was not 
passed unanimously. Both Britain and 
the United States voted against it on 
the grounds that relief and reparations 
should be considered separately. 

The only official declarations by the 
United Nations so far about the treat- 
ment of war criminals is the Moscow 
statement on atrocities signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Chur 
chill, and Premier Stalin. This state- 
ment, it will be recalled, pledged that 
after the defeat of Germany, “those 
German officers and men and members 
of the Nazi party who have been re- 
sponsible for, or have taken a consent- 
ing part in, atrocities, massacres, and 
executions will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable 
deeds were done in order that they 
may be judged and punished accord 
ing to the laws of the liberated coun- 
tries and of the free governments which 
will be erected therein.” 


Plans for Military Occupation 


It was announcd in London shortly 
after the arrival of U. S. Under Secr« 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
that the Big Three powers have come 
to an agreement on the military occu- 
pation of the Reich and those of her 
satellites that fight to the end. The 
American-British-Russian plan for ad 
ministering occupied Germany provides 
for an “Allied military government with 
teeth in it.” It makes Gen. Dwight D 
Eisenhower the supreme authority in 
areas occupied by American and Brit 
ish forces. 

The fundamental elements of the 
plan are: (a) military rule by the 
British and the United States in terri 
tory occupied by their forces; (b) mili- 
tary rule by Russians in territory occu- 
pied by the Red Army; (c) no civil 
rule in Germany for a long time to 
come. It is understood that under this 
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Map of the tentative plan for the occupation of Germany by The Big Three. 


partition of Germany into three zones 
of occupation, the Russians will admin- 
ister the military government of eastern 
Germany up to the Oder River; the 
British, northwestern Germany; and the 
Americans, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurt- 
temberg; while the Rhineland would be 
under Anglo-American control, and 
Berlin under the joint contro] of all 
three powers. (See map.) 

Military government officers, British 
and American, are now being trained to 
handle every phase of German public 
life and to execute a complete purge of 
the Nazis when the Allied armies enter 
Germany. It is now known that the Rus- 
sians have agreed to the military gov- 
ernment principle and are already train- 
ing torces to work with the Red Army 
in the zone assigned to it. 

Under the plan, the Allied Military 
Government, which has been criticized 
for mismanagement in Italy, is to be 
used nowhere else except in Germany 
and in the satellite nations loyal to Ber- 
lin to the end. The present agreement, 
to which Russia assented, has been 
turned over to the European Advisory 
Commission to work out in detail. 

By agreement between the United 
States and Britain, Genera] Eisenhower 
will have authority to deal with all the 
countries in his sphere of military com- 
mand, which includes most of Western 
Europe. He will have vast powers over 
all phases of civilian life until normal 
diplomatic channels are resumed. The 
Allies are prepared to deal with a com- 
pletely disorganized country. They have 
little hope of finding any anti-Nazi key 
figures capable of assuming leadership. 
Men like German Supreme Court Presi- 
dent Erwin Bumke, Banker Hjalmar 
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Schacht, and Baron von Neurath have Bu 
been mentioned as possibilities. But ecy 
even the best of the lot is not untainted / pee 
by Nazism. In the opinion of anti-Nazi +; 
exiles, to raise men of this caliber to od 
leadership in New Germany is about as an 
sensible as appointing, say, Al Capone 
to a district attorneyship. 

The plan announced in London leaves a All 
muth unsaid. There is no mention about it all 
the terms to be imposed on Germany, as I | 
the re-education of the German people, F ™. WwW 
the disposition of German territory and § this ¢ 
boundaries, or what is to be done with pwO Wi 
German industry. Ses 

is 
Unsolved Problems tions 

Let us take industry, for example. danger 
Many factories that produce civilian yet, as 
supplies are readily convertible to pro- _Germa 
duction of munitions. Lipstick manu- when , 
facturers are making bullets, furniture who is 
workshops are making gliders, and ny- and no 
lon stockings have gone to the front as 7 — 
explosives. How can we prevent the Se a 
same development in Germany after the te: 
war? An American engineer, K. E. Me- “4 “w 
Cormick, has proposed that we forbid ®&% “a ere 
the Germans to produce nitrogen and & Th - 
oil, key materials in war industry. Pha firs 

Even though Allied leaders have not } > =p 
committed themselves officially on what 3 fre r? 
is to be done with Germany, there is n0 ee . mn. ES 

bee: ge : ® is Geral 
shortage of unofficial opinions, from cist wh 
the one extreme of “let’s treat the Gem D Ame 


mans with kindness,” to the other e> ae strutted 
treme of insistence that the only good aie a... = 
German is a dead one. Wise statesmai-aiy le 
ship lies somewhere between these twoay pen 
poles. Our task is to frame a peaceqe already _ 
treaty which, while providing strict JURE o¢ ‘jibens 
tice, will not at the same time sow ti@gie There 
seeds for a new war. We er of the 
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The Tinpot Hitlers 


! WAS doing newspaper work in Ger- 
many in 1923 and was in Berlin at 
the time of the famous Munich “beer- 
hall putsch” which first brought Adolf 
Hitler before the public. It seemed little 
more than an easily quelled bit of street 
fighting to me, but I inquired among 
my German friends about this fellow 
Hitler. They all laughed at him. He 
seemed to afford nothing more than a 
slice of comic relief. He got a four-to- 
five-year jail term, and as the prison 
doors closed on him it seemed as if it 
was just one more crackpot disposed of. 

But with good behavior and the leni- 
ency of the Weimar republic Hitler was 
out in eight months. He spent those 
months of leisure dictating to his faith- 
ful disciple, Rudolf Hess, what later 
became the Nazi bible: Mein Kampf. 


Thirty Little Hate Mongers 


All this is now an ancient tale. But 
it all came back to me the other day 
as I left the crowded little courtroom 
in Washington’s District Building. In 
this courtroom twenty-eight men and 
two women are defendants in the larg- 
est sedition trial in American history. 

It is difficult to feel that the founda- 
tions of our republic are in grave 
danger from most of these people. And 
yet, as I say this, I remember how my 
German friends laughed contemptuously 
when I asked: “How about this Hitler 
who is getting himself a lot of headlines 
and notoriety in Munich?” 

Most of the defendants are a sorry- 
looking lot —petty peddlers of anti- 
Semitism who have played along with 
the Nazi movement in this country on 
the chance that it might win and sweep 
them into Quisling-like fame and power. 

There is Joseph E. McWilliams, a 
handsome, striking-looking chap who 
used to praise Hitler and denounce Jews 
from New York City soapboxes. There 
is Gerald Winrod, the Kansas native fas- 
cist who fancied himself in the role of 
an American fuehrer and dressed and 
strutted the part. There is Gerhard Wil- 
helm Kunze, ex-head of the German 
American Bund, who was brought to 
the courtroom from prison where he is 


§ already serving time for the same kind 
5 of offense. 


There is William Dudley Pelley, lead- 


er of the Silver Shirts, a small, bright- 
eyed man with a dignified goatee who is 
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Justice Edward C. Eicher, whose job 
it is to weigh the millions of words 
and judge the thousands of facts in 
the sedition trial in Washington. 


likewise already in prison for his crimes 
against the country. There is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dilling, author of the notorious 
The Red Network and a shrill expon- 
ent of American fascism. 

There is George Sylvester Viereck, 
friend of the late Kaiser and a man of 
considerable scnolarship ana ability. 
There is Lawrence Dennis, author, 
whose books on economics foretold the 
doom of capitalism and the coming of 
fascism in the United States. 

The trial, which from present indi- 
cations will extend well through May, 
was delayed at the start by the disap- 
pearance of one of the defendants, Ed- 
ward James Smythe, who started off in 
the general direction of the Canadian 
border before he was overtaken by FBI 
agents in northern New York. 

Each defendant has his own attorney, 
and the resulting confusion has scarcely 
added to the dignity of the proceedings. 
This is not the fault, however, of the 
presiding judge, Chief Justice Edward 
C. Eicher of the U. S. District Court, 
who is handling a most difficult case 
with skill and good temper. The de- 
fendants and their lawyers know that 
if they can stampede the courtroom into 
sensational, noisy exchanges between 
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bench and defendants, it means head- 
lines. 

The defendants were indicted last 
January under the Alien Registration 
Act. They are charged with conspiring 
to overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment and set up a Nazi state. Specifi- 
cally, it is alleged that they have dis- 
tributed books and pamphlets — includ- 
ing Hitler's Mein Kampf — which follow 
the Nazi propaganda line and are aimed 
at demoralizing the armed forces. 

Half of the defendants have declared 
themselves paupers and are being de- 
fended by lawyers working without fee 
under court assignment. They look like 
what they are —small-fry crackpots. 
But, so did Hitler that day in 1923 
when, battered a bit by the Munich 
cops, he was hauled off to jail. 

However, there is one basic differ- 
ence in the situation between Hitler’s 
1923 deeds against the German repub- 
lic and the acts of these thirty indi- 
viduals. Hitler projected his personality 
and his “movement” against the back- 
ground of a nation sunk in the depths 
of economic misery. 


Democracy Must Be Vigilant 


These tinpot Hitlers here are trying 
to foist fascism — at the very moment 
of its crushing defeat in Europe — upon 
a democratic people who are winning a 
war by means of the most amazing co- 
ordination of military and economic 
power in the history of the world. Our 
institutions are not, as the German re- 
public’s were in 1923, undermined by 
defeat, depression, hunger, and unem- 
ployment. 

But that does not mean we must not 
be everlastingly alert and vigilant. The 
end of the war will bring grave prob- 
lems. We must as a people meet them 
in the democratic spirit and by demo- 
cratic means. We must not allow the 
fascist technique to attach itself to our 
instruments of government, either with- 
in the nation itself or in our dealings 
with other nations, whether allies or 
vanquished foes. 

The defendants are making a great 
to-do about the fact that they were 
merely exercising their rights of free 
speech. Some of them — perhaps all — 
would have abolished free speech if 
they had come ovt on top. That un- 
palatable fact poses the paradoxical 
question: How far can a democracy go 
in curtailing free speech in order to 
preserve it? 









MERICA has the highest standard 

of living in the world. But even 
America has never been a well-fed na- 
tion. In 1929, our most prosperous year, 
only one-fourth of our people had ade- 
quate or liberal diets. 

The United States Bureau of Home 
Economics declares that America has 
never produced enough food to furnish 
all its people a liberal diet, rich in meat, 
dairy products, and fresh vegetables. 
To do this it would be necessary for 
our farmers to produce 70 per cent more 
milk, 35 per cent more beef cattle, and 
100 per cent more fruits and vegetables. 

This lack of a proper diet is due to 
many causes. One of the most important 
is poor distribution of purchasing power. 
But apart from economic reasons, many 
people who could afford better foods 
neglect to buy them. 

As a nation, we are probably better 
fed now than before the war. For we 
are being educated to better nutrition. 
For one thing, we are learning to con- 
serve our food supply. The Food Dis- 
tribution Administration has pointed out 
that the food wasted in American homes 
was sufficient to feed the entire popu- 
lation and the armed forces, too, for 
eight weeks. 


Getting the Most Out of Food 


And we are being educated to think 
in terms of buying health when we buy 
food. People who “live to eat” too often 
do not eat to live at the peak of their 
efficiency. 

Not only are we being taught to make 
our dollars and ration points go farther 
at the market, but housewives are learn- 
ing not to destroy the value of good 
food by wrong handling. We would 
laugh at the savage who, seeing an 
egg for the first time, threw away the 
inside of the egg and ate the shell. 

But far too many cooks have over- 
cooked vegetables, destroyed vitamins, 
and thrown the minerals down the 
drain. They feed their families what- 
ever is left, daintily arranged for taste 
appeal. Perhaps, some day we will catch 
up with the 5,000-year-old knowledge 
of the Chinese on the value of the soy 
bean. It has twice the protein of meat, 
more than twice the mineral content of 
wheat, and almost twice the calcium 
content of milk. 

When the end of fighting comes, the 
world will have a long road to travel — 
a road back to sanity, peace, and justice. 


Science Improves 
Food and Health 














An adequate supply of food will be all- 
important in rescuing the millions of 
Europe and Asia who have been exist- 
ing on a starvation diet for years. If 
we don’t work fast, the specters of 
plague and pestilence will stalk the 
world and all the postwar plans of 
statesmen will come to nothing. 


Squeezing Out Water and Air 


In the world of tomorrow, it may 
well be that dehydrated foods will help 
defeat the menace of epidemic disease. 
A hundred cargo planes loaded with de- 
hydrated foods could supply the daily 
food requirements of England. For ex- 
ample, a five-gallon container of de- 
hydrated beets, prepared for the table, 
will serve 600 men. Luckily, dehydra- 
tion does not destroy the vitamin con- 
tent of food. 

Dehydration removes from 50 to 90 
per cent of the bulk from food, and 
compression, or pushing out the air 
under tremendous pressure, removes 
from 30 to 70 per cent of the remaining 
bulk. A compressed brick of potatoes 
the size of a shoe box when prepared 
for the table, will serve 100 people. 
Other foods now being successfully de- 
hydrated are: carrots, corn, spinach, cel- 
ery, asparagus, bananas, pears, cranber- 
ries, peaches, grapes, and raspberries. 

New kinds of dairy products are fur- 
nishing food to our fighting men today 
and will undoubtedly be widely used in 
the peacetime world. The “mechanical 
cow” supplies fresh milk on far-flung 
battle fronts and on ships at sea. Milk 
for the “mechanical cow” is broken into 
fats and solids, The solids are dehy- 
drated. The fats are preserved in ac- 
cordance with recent methods for keep- 
ing butter fresh in any climate. 

When fresh milk is wanted, it is only 
necessary to add water, and to whirl the 
mixture of butter and milk powder in a 
machine. The product obtained is a 
great advance over any previous milk 
powder or dried milk. Not only has 
the “mechanical cow” made fresh milk 
available in unexpected places, but it 
has given our fighting men that favorite 
American dish, ice cream. During one 
naval engagement in the South Pacific, 
when a ship was sinking, the boys 
jumped overboard with their helmets 
full of ice cream. 

The amazing accomplishments of 
wartime medicine give promise of great- 
er peacetime progress in saving lives. 
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Technician adjusting the new million 
volt X-ray therapy unit in hospital. 







For example, nearly 97 per cent of the 
Army, Navy and Marine wounded from 
December 7, 1941, to September 30, % 
1943, have recovered. The death-rate # 
among the wounded in World War I ® 
is only half as high as it was in World® 
War I. 
Blood plasma and sulfa drugs top the 
list of advancements in medical science 
since the last war. Captain Winchell M3 
Craig of the Naval Medical Center at@ 
Bethesda, Maryland, explains it this 
way: 
“In the last war when a man’s head # 
was cut open by a shell fragment the? 
surgeon had to operate at once, evel 
though the patient was in such a weak 
ened condition that he hadn’t one 
chance in a hundred to survive the op 
eration. The surgeon had no_ other 
choice; he knew if he waited infection 
would set in and that would be the 
end. In this war it is different. The pa 
tient is given plasma to build him upy 
sulfa to check infection, and if his com 
dition permits he is flown to a hospital 
in the rear where the operation is per 
formed under ideal conditions.” 
Plasma and sulfa have proved highif, 
effective in the treatment of burns. Fa 
hundred sailors who were badly burn 
during the North African invasion 
given blood plasma transfusions. QO 
four died. During one 20-month per 
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in the South Pacific a hospital ship han- 
dled 360 burn patients and lost only 
three. Treatment consisted of cleaning 
the wounds with soap and water, ap- 
plying sulfathiazole and pressure dress- 
ing, and grafting skin over the burned 
areas as soon as possible. 


Sulfa Drugs and Penicillin 


The sulfa drugs and plasma are equal- 
ly effective in the treatment of other 
types of wounds. In World War I, 49 
per cent of the amputations of legs and 
arms were caused by infections. But at 
Pearl Harbor only nine per cent of the 
amputations were made necessary by 
infected wounds. “We lost legs in the 
last war,” explains Lieut. Commander 
C. W. Johnson, “chiefly from shock, in- 
fection and hemorrhage. Now we ad- 
minister plasma for shock and loss of 
blood, and sulfa drugs for infection, 
with a minimum loss. . . . 

“Contrary to what seems to be the 
popular conception,” he adds, “sulfa 
drugs don’t kill infection bacteria, They 
hold the ‘bugs’ in check until the natural 
defense mechanisms (white blood cells, 
etc.) of the body are able to kill the 
bacteria.” 

Sulfanilamide — the “mother drug” — 
has proved successful in fighting 30 
different bacterial diseases. The list of 
diseases that it will combat reads like 
the label on a patent medicine bottle, 
but, unlike the patent medicine, the 
sulfa drug really works. It did, however, 
have toxic (poisonous) effects on some 
patients — caused nausea, dizziness, 
fever. So scientists analyzed sulfanila- 
mide and sought to produce derivatives 
that would kill germs and still not harm 
the’ body. Among the derivatives are: 
sulfadiazine, sulfathiazole, sulfaguani- 
dine, phthalyl-sulfathiazole, and, the 
most recent, sulfamerazine, Nearly 2,- 
000 sulfa derivatives are being studied. 

The new drug, penicillin, is favored 
by many to win the germ-killing cham- 
pionship in the near future. Penicillin is 
an extract from a common mold simi- 
lar to those that occur on cheese and 
bread, It is perhaps the most powerful 
bacteria-killing agent known to man and 
has proved successful in clearing up 
certain types of infection which will not 
respond to sulfa drugs. Still better, peni- 
cillin shows no toxic reactions, 

When Japanese forces swept through 


the Far East they won control of 95 
per cent of the world’s quinine supply, 
needed to combat deadly malaria. But 
American chemists were able to produce 
a good substitute, atabrine, because of 
work done by Japan’s ally, Germany. 
Atabrine was developed in the 1920s 
by the German chemical firm, I. G. Far- 
benindustrie.-Army doctors also report- 
ed in May, 1943, that they had devel- 
oped a new, and still secret, treatment 
for malaria that gave promise of amaz- 
ing results. 

In the field of surgery, medical of- 
ficers regard highly the “guillotine” or 
flapless type of amputation. It’s a meth- 
od by which the skin and flesh are cut 
at lower levels than the bone, so that 
when healing occurs the bone will be 
left well padded. Plastic surgery can not 
only remove a disfigurement of the face 
and repair a shattered nose or ear but, 
by removing skin, muscle, or bone from 
one part of the body and grafting it 
to another, he can restore to usefulness 
a hand or foot that had been paralyzed 
by injuries. 

Dr. Ralph W. Gerard of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago looks forward to a time 
when it will be possible to replace en- 
tirely an injured kidney, or other organ, 
by transplanting into the body a healthy 
one. 


New Instruments of Surgery 


New instruments permit the surgeon 
to work new wonders every day. One is 
an electronic device which gives a sig- 
nal when it detects metal fragments 
buried in the tissue. Another is the 
“radio knife,” an electro-surgical appa- 
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ratus which seals off tiny blood vessels 
as they are cut. The electron micro- 
scope, which is 50 to 100 times more 
powerful than the strongest optical mi- 
croscope, will help the scientist learn 
more about the cells of the body and 


plan new attacks on disease germs, 


New Dangers from Planes 


“No place on earth will be more than 
60 hours from your local airport in the 
postwar world.” This statement sums 
up the tremendous distance-destroying 
achievement of the airplane. It also 
warns public health officials to prepare 
for trouble. Because of air transport, 
dangerous diseases in far-away places 
can be carried to the United States over- 
night. At this moment 400 uniformed 
quarantine officers and sanitary inspec- 
tors of the Public Health Service are 
standing guard at airports where planes 
from overseas come in. They see to it 
that planes which already have been 
disinfected are sprayed again. Passen- 
gers are given medical examinations. 
Those with malaria are permitted to en- 
ter the country, but they must go 
straight to hospitals for treatment. 

But planes can also carry drugs and 
medical science to far places overnight. 
“The airplane, now serving as the most 
destructive weapon of all time, may 
well some day be credited with being 
the greatest instrument of postwar hap- 
piness,” wrote Hiram Blauvelt in the 
New York Herald-Tribune. “It will be 
that when the peoples of the world, re- 
alizing the dangers of its capabilities in 
spreading disease, join forces to insure 
freedom from pestilence for all.” 
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Dehydration effects a 10 to 1 reduction in weight of carrots. Raw carrots 
weighing 145 Ibs. shrink to a pile of dehydrated carrots weighing 14 Ibs. 
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Life and Death of Wilson’s 14 Points 


«“9PHE AIM of war is to be able to 

live unhurt in peace.” Does not 
this sentence well express the hope of 
every one of us today? Yet it was writ- 
ten by the Roman Cicero more than two 
thousand years ago! For century after 
century peace-loving men have had to 
fight wars — because man has not yet 
been able to devise really satisfactory 
peace terms. 

Under President Wilson’s inspiration, 
the purpose of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence was to create a new and better 
world. Respect for national aspirations 
and encouragement of democratic forms 
were to be the guiding principles of 
the peacemakers. Certainly this was a 
high ideal, giving promise of a happier 
future for mankind. But the Paris peace 
settlement collapsed within 20 years. 

The reasons for its breakdown were 
not the fault of any one man or group 
of men. The trouble was threefold 
First, the victorious nations did not 
agree on any common peace program 
while the war was still in progress. Sec 
ondly, at the conference itself, the Al 
lied leaders were frequently at odds 
Most of the major provisions of the final 
settlement were arrived at after bitter 
wrangling. Finally, after settlement was 
imposed on the defeated enemy, no real 
effort was made among the victors to 
cooperate in its enforcement 


14 Points Begin Shrinking 


Actually, there had been several gen- 
eral declarations of Allied peace aims 
while the war was still going on. The 
most important one was Wilson’s pro- 
gram of Fourteen Points delivered in 
a speech to Congress in January 1918. 
Thousands of copies of the points were 
scattered over enemy lines and towns 
by Allied airmen. They seem to have 
been very effective in weakening the 
war spirit among both German soldiers 
and civilians. 

The governments of Great Britain, 
France, and Italy entered no protest 
against the points at the time of Wil- 
son’s speech. But neither did they of- 
ficially accept them. Thus a conflict of 
interpretations between Wilson and the 
other Allied statesmen was made almost 
inevitable at the forthcoming peace con- 
ference. Many citizens of the defeated 
states, moreover, were doomed to dis- 
illusionment. The final peace settlement 
did not follow the points so closely as 
they had anticipated. 

During the armistice negotiations, 
Germany was told of some official quali- 








fications to the Fourteen Points. The Al- 
lies reserved to themselves “complete 
freedom” on the subject of freedom of 
the seas, which had been outlined in 
the second point. The points relating to 
the “restoration” of various invaded 
areas were amended to include payment 
for damages done to civilian property. 
And the promise of home rule for the 
subject peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
in Point Ten, was changed to a prom- 
ise of independence. 


Idealism Fades 


At the peace conference, the Four- 
teen Points suffered a mixed fate. Things 
didn’t always work out as President 
Wilson had hope they would. For one 
thing, he tried to disregard a number 
of secret treaties which the other Allies 
had signed during the war. These treat- 
ies were based largely on the old theory 
that to the victor belonged the spoils. 
Wilson objected to this view. But the 
Allied statesmen felt that they were 
bound by their written obligations and 
national interests as much as he was by 
his idealism. The result was an unhappy 
tug-of-war and a series of compromises. 

Sometimes, even when the delegates 
were ready to accept compromise, in- 
flamed public opinion in their home 
countries made things difficult. That is 
why, on the first opportunity to apply 
Point One about “open covenants openly 
arrived at,” the conference fell back on 
secret diplomacy. 

In 1917 Wilson had emphasized the 
importance of a negotiated peace. But 
the defeated states were not allowed 
to send delegates to Paris until the 
treaties were virtually ready for signing. 
This change was necessary because the 
Allies quarreled so much among them- 
selves. They did not dare invite enemy 
representatives who might take advan- 
tage of the splits among them. But in 
this way the Germans were handed a 
ready-made grievance for future use 

It had been good propaganda to talk 
about drawing new frontiers, as Point 
Nine said, along “clearly recognizable 
lines of nationality.” Actually there were 
few such lines in Europe. From an 
idealistic viewpoint the principle of 
“self-determination of peoples” was 
fine. In practice, there were not many 
regions where it could be carried out to 
everyone's satisfaction. 

There is not space here to take up 
the Fourteen Points one by one and 
examine their fate when the Paris Peace 
Conference ended and the treaty was 
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Historical Pictures Service 


Mass meeting in Berlin to denounce 
the Treaty of Versailles. Germany 
wanted “only the 14 points,” as the 
huge banner in the picture reads. 





WORLD HISTORY 
behind the news) 


, 
finally signed — in the Hall of Mirrors 
at the Palace of Versailles, whence its 
name, Treaty of Versailles. (French 
sentiment dictated that it be signed 
there, because early in 1871 Bismarck 
had chosen the same hall for the final 
welding of the German Empire.) 

But we can make an estimate of the 
proportion of fulfillment of the Four- 
teen Points. For one reason or another, 
five points were entirely disregarded. 
Four were carried out in a more or less 
one-sided manner so as to benefit the 
Allies but not the defeated nations. 
Only five were put into effect. 

The record obviously was not good. 
From it we can draw an important con- 
clusion. Every item which, after care- 
ful consideration, is written into the 
final treaty must be enforced. To let 
the former enemy “get away” with 
treaty violations is to invite a new wat. 
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For What Are the Negroes Fighting! 


By Mary Francis Butler, 16 


Senior High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Teacher: Miss Louise E. Youngren 
First Prize, Current Events Award 


O* DECEMBER, 7, 1941, when the 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, 
they did more than kill three thousand 
Americans and shatter their homes. 
They upset America’s security of free- 
dom more than anything else in Ameri- 
can history has ever done. Regardless 
of race, color and creed, men are called 
to arms to protect our freedom. 

The Negroes of America joined up 
willingly and readily to serve their 
country which in spirit stands for dem- 
ocracy — for freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from fear, and 
freedom from want. But in reality can 
America truly say that the Negroes 
have been given these freedoms? Now 
that Americans are desperately fighting 
to keep their yellow-skinned enemies, 
the Japanese, from enslaving them, we 
Negroes ask that you accept the title, 
‘Champion of Democracy,” and give 
us a better chance in the future to 
ichieve the four freedoms. 

Hitler has asked the American Ne- 
groes some _ challenging questions: 
What are you Negroes fighting for? 
Aren’t you segregated and discrimi- 
nated against in America? Aren’t you 
denied the right to fight on equal terms 
with your white countrymen? Aren’t 
you insulted, cheated, and oppressed 
by the very country for whom you are 
fighting? Aren’t you lynched and burned 
at the stake and your bleeding bodies 
left hanging in the breeze as your white 
tormentors march away, singing ‘My 
Country "Tis of Thee’? What are you 
Negroes fighting for?” 

Yes, Mr. Hitler, your questions are 
challenging, but nevertheless we can 
answer them. I'll try with honesty to 
give the answer of a true-hearted Amer- 
ican Negro. Negroes are fighting be- 
cause they believe in America. The Eng 
lish brought us here in 1619 when the 
world trafficked in slavery. But there 
were people in America who fought for 
our freedom, and gradually their fight 
brought on the Civil War. The 13th 
Amendment set us free; the 14th 
Amendment made us citizens; the 15th 
gave us the right to vote. The Consti- 
tution gave us our freedom in 1865 so, 
as free men in America, we are only 
seventy-nine years old. We are still 
young, but as we grow older, we have 
faith that America will give us better 
and more opportunity. 


Some of our race have come a long 
way in America. There is George Wash- 
ington Carver, the great scientist, who 
accomplished much with plants and soil. 
There is Booker T. Washington, the 
great educator, who founded Tuske- 
gee Institute, the first university for 
Negroes. We have Marian Anderson, 
the great contralto singer, and Paul 
Robeson. There is Justice Jane Bolin, 
only Negro woman on the Court bench; 
Joe Louis, the heavyweight champion 
of the world; Jesse Owens, who in 1936 
won three events in the World Olym- 
pics at Berlin, and who was the out- 
standing individual star there. He is the 
man you refused to shake hands with, 
Mr. Hitler. 

I can go a long time, naming many 
more Negroes who have become world 
famous, because they got their chance 
in America. 

True, we are segregated in America, 
and at times we are lynched, but at 
least in America we have a fighting 
chance to plead and to make America a 
better place for Negroes. We know, 
because it has been proven. If we were 
in Germany there wouldn't be a chance 
for us to even dig ditches for a living, 
because all the Negroes would be as- 
sassinated just as the Jews are. Amer- 
ica is and always will be a land worth 
fighting and dying for. Our hopes are 
higher than our feelings. 

After the bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
Mr. Tojo asked us, “What are you 
Negroes fighting for? Don’t you know 
I am colored just as you are? You 
should be glad to see me whip your 
countrymen, and put them in the same 
category they have kept you in all these 
years. Then you and I would be the 
best of friends, and I would make you 
free.” 

Yes, Mr. Tojo, we know you are col- 
ored, and so are the Chinese. If you are 
really interested in the advancement of 
the colored people, why did you at- 
tack helpless China? No, we do not 
desire to have anyone placed in the 
same category as we are, but we desire 
to have the Negroes equalized, Without 
the understanding of the white people 
we wouldn't have been as progressive 
as we are. You didn’t prove friendship 
when you tortured our American pris- 
oners of war. Cruel treatment of our 
men is inhuman. No, thank vou, we 
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would rather not have your friendship. 
We know that Hitler and Tojo are 
trying to incite the Negroes of Amer- 
ica — trying to put doubts in our minds 
(Concluded on page 28 


Army Air Forces phote 


Lt. Col. Benjamin O. Davis, 4Jr., 
squadron commander on Italian front 
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Peter Duhamel, South Dakota Fronfiersman 


Interstate News Co 


By Iris Noreen Core, 17 


Rapid City High School, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Teacher: Miss Katherine Moses 
First Prize, Historical Article Award 


N THE spring of the year 1849 a 

small band of French Canadians, 
made up mostly of boys fourteen or 
older, with a few old trappers and ex 
plorers, arrived at what is now called 
Pierre, South Dakota, on the banks of 
the Missouri River. 

Early trappers and traders who had 
extensive companies in the west which 
they couldn't manage themselves 
needed someone to assist them. The 
fur line in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota was especially in need of a 
manager, as the Hills were the hunting 
grounds of the hostile Sioux Indians. 
The owner of these fur lines would pay 
the boys’ transportation from Canada to 
the States and would start them out on 
a fur line that needed a manager. 

Peter Duhamel was the third child 
in a family of fourteen, and as his 
share of the estate was very meager, 
he joined Pierre Marough’s group and 


set out to seek his fortune. Another boy, 
John La Morro, about the same age as 
Peter, left home at the same time, and 
these two boys became life-long friends. 
Their job was to obtain furs from the 
Indians, tan the hides, and prepare 
them for spring shipment. Early every 
spring, one of Pierre’s men made the 
journey up the treacherous Missouri 
River. in a canoe and gathered all the 
furs from the outposts in exchange for 
a year’s supply of merchandise. 

The job ahead of the two boys was 
endless, but they worked diligently and 
soon gained the confidence of the war- 
ring Sioux tribe, as well as their fine 
pelts. The only furs that were accepted 
by Pierre Marough were the unmarred 
skins of the beaver. All others, including 
fox, raccoon, and muskrat, were con- 
sidered cheap and not worth the beads 
traded to the Indians for them. 

When the boys arrived in the Dako- 


IRIS CORE was 
born in Rapid City 
and has lived her 
whole life in the 
Black Hills of South 
Dakota, where she 
became deeply in- 
terested in the his- 
tory of the “Old 
West.” Her account 
of the life of Peter 
Duhamel is 


. based 
on her own interview with his grandson, 


Francis (Bud) Duhamel, still living in 
Rapid City. 

When she and her sister were six and 
seven, their father bought each of them 
a pony. But when their pony families 
increased to fourteen, they no longer 
could take care of them in the backyard 
and had to move them to a ranch near 
town. Raising and riding horses has 
been the hobby of the whole family. 

Iris is interested in other sports, es- 
pecially dancing and swimming. A 
journalistic career is her ambition. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 


tas, they were thought to be the first 
men to set foot in the Black Hills ter- 
ritory, but they soon learned that even 
before 1849 white men had been living 
with the Indians out here. In fact, in 
one of the Sioux tribes they were trad- 
ing with was a white man with his 
seven squaw wives, all living happily 
together. 

After about seven years of trapping 
and trading, the boys became restless 
and longed for some new, adventurous 
type of work. Their chance soon came 
with the rumor of the government’s 
building a new fort at Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, to help control the Indians. So, in 
1856 they gathered together their be- 
longings and nacked enough provisions 
for a couple of days, and started for 
Laramie. 

As they were required to go through 
strange Sioux territory before reaching 
their destination, neither Peter nor John 
carried a gun. The reason for this was 
that if the Indians had spotted them 
with a gun, they would not wait to in- 
vestigate but kill them on sight. 

All went well until they reached But- 
talo Gap, where only two weeks before, 
a regiment of soldiers on their way to 
the new fort at Laramie, Wyoming, 
were massacred. Only the bodies of the 
dead soldiers had been removed, and 
the carcasses of horses and mules were 
strewn among the brightly painted In- 
dian dead over a vast section of the 
fertile green valley. Before they had 
gone a quarter of a mile farther up the 
valley, a wild band of the treacherous 
Sioux, who had been watching the two 
boys, stormed over the hill and sur- 
rounded them. The Indians, believing 
the pair were the advance scouts for 
another army, bound them and carried 
them back to their camp to decide the 
boys’ fate. Peter and John, knowing the 
language of the Sioux, tried to explain 
to the chief, but to no avail. 

As soon as the sun had gone down, 
the tribal war dances started, and the 
boys, who had been set free inside the 
camp, were allowed to watch. Peter, 
who was always a dare-devil and full of 
mischief, watched solemnly as_ the 
brightly-painted braves danced around 
the fire in their feathery headdresses. 
They were encircled by an outside row 
of squaws dressed in beaded deerskin 
dresses, moving to the rhythm of the 
weird music. Suddenly Peter jumped up 
and stepped into the squaws’ semicircle 
and began dancing with them. John was 
quick to see the humor of the situation 
and soon joined in the dance. The In- 
dian braves as well as the squaws were 
greatly amused with the boys’ actions, 
and soon they were all laughing and 
dancing together. 

(Concluded on page26) 
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May 15-20, 1944 


bps is the twentieth successive year that 
Scholastic has published its annual stu- 
dent Awards. Old friends know, and new 
readers soon will, that these Awards are a 
many-ringed circus of creative expression 
open to all junior and senior high school 
students in the United States and Canada. 
They include several score of classifica- 
tions in fine and applied arts, literature, 
journalism, music, and social studies. Substantial prizes of 
War Bonds and Stamps totalling over $10,000, with scholar- 
ships to 50 art schools reward the winners. 

Owing to paper and space problems, this issue can 
include only a small showing of the Art Awards and the 
work of Current Events and Historical first-prize winners. 
Beyond these, we have to be satisfied with listing prize- 
winners in other divisions. 

Portraits of the judges in Current Events and the His- 
torical article appear in their respective places. All are dis- 
tinguished historians or educators who have examined the 
work of the finalists after preliminary eliminations and 
selected the winners. 

The Literary Division of Scholastic Awards provides an 
opportunity for high school students to express themselves 
in major forms of creative writing. 

Results of the Short Story, Poetry, Essay, Autobiograph- 
ical Sketch, and Humor Awards appear in the English and 
Combined Editions of Scholastic, together with the first 
prize-winning entry, and in the case of Poetry, with a 
selection of winners of first four prizes. 

This year, for the first time, a special prize was offered in 
memory of the late Miss Ernestine Taggard, for many years 
the beloved Literary Editor of Scholastic. The editors estab- 
lished the Ernestine Taggard Memorial Prize of a $100 War 
Bond to the high school senior graduating in 1944 whose 
entries in the Literary Division display the best all-around 
versatility in creative writing. 

After a careful survey of all multiple entries in the Lit- 
erary Division, the Editors have awarded the Taggard Prize 
for 1944 to Miss Rosamond Crater, of Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington. Miss Crater won Second 
Prize in the Poetry Division, Third Prize for the Literary 
Article, Honorable Mention in Humor and Honorable Men- 
tion in Short Story. 


Composing music, as all those who have ever attempted 
it know, is a very complicated but most satisfying type of 
creative endeavor. To encourage the young composers of 
the country, the Music Educators Conference, an organiza- 
tion of music educators from every state in the Union, has 
this year joined with Scholastic Magazines to broaden stu- 
dent participation in the Music Awards. In addition, RCA- 
Victor Company has again provided the prizes for the best 
compositions submitted in the six classifications of the 
competition. 

The jury, composed of three of the leading educators in 
music in the country, Dr. Howard Murphy, associate pro- 
fessor of music at Columbia University; Dr. Vincent Jones, 
Head of the Music Department of Temple University, and 
William Schuman, professor of music at Sarah Lawrence 
College and widely-known American composer, found in the 
entries much reason for their belief in the future of musical 
composition among high school students. To those who won 
honors this year, as well as to those who were not quite 
ready to receive them, go the sincerest best wishes of the 
jury and of Scholastic Magazines for continued growth in 
mastering this difficult artistic medium. 

The portfolios entered this year in the competition for the 
fifty scholarships to outstanding art schools in every section 
of the country, displayed exceedingly high artistic quality. 
The judges, Royal Bailey Farnum, Executive Vice-President 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, and Wilfred A. 
Readio, head of the department of painting and design at 
Carnegie Tech,. regretted that they could not award each 
one of the entrants a year’s further art study. The names of 


the scholarship winners and the alternates are published in ~ 


Scholastic. 

Twenty-nine regional exhibitions from California to New 
York and from Texas to Minnesota were held this year prior 
to the National Exhibition in Pittsburgh, and the pieces 
chosen were sent on for the final judging there. Six different 
juries considered over 10,000 entries in all fields of art work. 
Approximately 1,200 entries will be on display in the Car- 
negie Institute Galleries, in Pittsburgh, May 10 through June 
4. Examples of prize-winners will be found on the next two 
pages. Lists of first prize-winners in the Literary, Art, and 
Music Awards may be found on pages 29, 30, and 31. Other 
prize winners in all divisions of the Awards are listed im 
Scholastic. 
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Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, COL- 
ORED INKS, Group II, by GOR- 
DON McGOWAN, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. (Higgins Ink Co., 
sponsor.) First displayed at Crow- 
ley, Milner’s Regional Exhibition. 


| 
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Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, CE 
RAMIC SCULPTURE, Group I, 
HAZEL STOUGHTON, N. R. 

ier Tech. H. S., Dallas, Tex. Fi: 
shown at Dallas Museum of 
Arts Exhibition. 


Left: THIRD PRIZE, $10, PENCIL, 
by MOZELLE THOMPSON, Group 
I, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(The American Pencil Co., spon- 
sor.) First displayed at Kaufmann’s 
Regional Exhibition, 


Left: THIRD PRIZE, $5, COS- 
TUME DESIGN, Group I, by RUTH 
DOERMAN, Walnut Hills H. S., 
Cincinnati, O. (American Viscose 
Corp., sponsor.) First displayed at 
The John Shillito Co. Regional 
Exhibition, 


Right: HONORABLE MENTION, 
$2.50, GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Group II, by BEN MITCHELL, 
George Washington H. S., New York 
City. First shown at R. H. Macy & 
Co. Regional Exhibition. 
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Above: FIRST PRIZE, $50, OILS, 
Group II, by JOHN BASHOR, To- 
peka H. S., Topeka, Kan. (M. 
Grumbacher, sponsor.) First dis- 
played at The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Regional Exhibition. 


Right: THIRD PRIZE, $10, BLACK mr SE ey || 

: INK, Group I, by ALBERTA HOFF- ge a ars » AE 
— and to think we’re too scared MAN, Carrick H. S., Pittsburgh, SD a 2K KS 

to join the Air Corps!” Pa. First displayed at Kaufmann’s 

Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, SPOT egy pa Pe a 

CARTOON, by. SID HUTCHINGS, 

Omaha Tech. H. S., Omaha, Neb. 

First displayed at Orchard & Wil- 

helm’s Regional Exhibition. (Hig- 

gins Ink Co., sponsor.) 


Right: FIRST PRIZE, $25, WATER 
COLOR, Group II, by Milton Geis, 
Rufus King H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(American Crayon Co., sponsor.) 
First displayed at the Ed. Schuster 
& Co. Regional Exhibition. 


Left: FIRST PRIZE, $25, WAR 
POSTERS, Group I, by Gretchen 
Hansen, Central H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Also winner of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club Prize, $50. First 
shown at Power’s Regional Exhibit. 





NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 


of the Stone Age 


Royal Dutch Airlines 
ILE the stone age died in most 
of the world, it continued to ex 

ist in Netherlands New Guinea. As that 

country has nothing to offer in the way 
ot accessible mines or crops (Austral- 
ian New Guinea has rich gold mines, 
reached by plane), the outside world 
passed it by. Traders of the Dutch East 
India Company came in 1793 to collect 
bird of paradise feathers for European 
milliners, and a few scientists flew to 
the mountainous interior; but until our 
troops landed at Hollandia last month, 
most Europeans and Asiatics had kept 

Dutch New Guinea and its tribes “at 

arm’s length.” Some of these tribes, like 

the Kuku-kuku people, are known pri- 
marily by the number of traders they 
have killed; but others, like the Kaya- 

Kayas, the Grand Valley folk, and the 

people of the Rain Forest, have been 

friendly hosts to explorers. 

The Kaya-Kayas of the southwest 
swamp area are headhunters, and be- 
fore a youth is accepted into the tribe 
he must kill a man. Headhunters kill 
by striking a blow at the back of the 
neck, so both men and women of the 
Kaya-Kaya tribe plait their thick, shoul- 
der-length hair with thirty pounds of 
oil-soaked grass and bamboo so as to 
form a veritable “shock absorber” over 
the head and neck. (See illustration. ) 


Primitive but Model Farmers 


The Grand Valley people look as 
though nature turned them out in too 
much of a hurry. Their skulls are nar- 
row, their bearded chins recede, thei 
huge noses are hooked and flaring, their 
big teeth and lips protrude, their wiry 
little bodies are squat and enlarged 
around the thighs from constant climb- 
ing of the high Snow Mountains around 
them. 

Wearing woven shoulder straps, they 
tie their coarse hair with a net snood 
or cover it with a coos-coos (opossum) 
fur busby, beautify their faces with 
charcoal, and slide boars’ tusks through 
their noses. Their money consists of 
cowrie shells, which it has taken 


Last Home 


them years to bring from coastal] re 
gions to their secluded valleys, and 
which they keep in pouches under thei: 
armpits. 

But even if you offer them precious 
shells, they will not carry burdens for 
you. Such tasks they pass on to their 
women, who are the community's 
beasts of burden and who transport on 
their backs 50-pound sacks of sweet po- 
tatoes, plus woven mats and a baby. 

These valley folks have no imple- 
ments other than stone adzes and point- 
ed sticks, yet they have one of the great- 
est agricultural regions in the tropics. 
They “cut” down whole forests to make 
way for the round grass-thatched huts 
of their stockaded villages, and they 
“plough” field upon field of sweet po- 
tato, cucumber, taro, banana, and to- 
bacco. Erosion is checked, and each 
plot is carefully weeded and drained, 
and is surrounded by a tidy stone fence 
or a deep ditch to keep out the pigs. 
“From the air,” remarks the explorer 
Richard Archbold, “their gardens and 
ditches and native-built walls appeared 
like the farming country of Central Eu- 
rope.” 


Where All Nature Goes Berserk 


In contrast to the squat Grand 
Valley tribes, the people of the Rain 
Forest are tall, quite thin, and have 
huge flat feet for walking through mud. 
They live in a region where trees, 
hung with lianas, orchids, and stinging 
vines, grow so tall and dense that you 
cannot see the sky, and where the al- 
most continual rain steams during the 
day, forms fog at night, and covers 
everything — even your hair — with 
green mildew. By day sandflies swarm, 
and leeches hang like waving tentacles 
from every shrub. By night fireflies 
transform the into twinkling 
Christmas trees, while rats nibble 
at the toes of the sleeping natives and 
battalions of two-inch cockroaches eat 
up your toothbrush, your books, the 
frond roof of your shelter. 

The natives are not ferocious — they 
just have a tendency to kill and eat 
people who do not behave according to 
their standards. Cannibalism therefore 
is carried on only as a form of punish- 
ment. These nomadic natives build “col- 
leges” — Newun houses — in which cer- 
tain village youths are secretly taught 
such wisdom as how to trace a coos-coos 
to its lair, how to cure diseases with 


forest 


Netherlands Information Bureaw 


A 30-lb. “cape” protects the wear- 
er’s neck from the axe of his enemy, 


herbs, and how to prepare potent pok® 
son. y 
The most interesting custom of these 
people is their intricate banking system.} 
Money here does not consist of cowrieé 
shells, but of cloth. Years ago a foreign 
merchant must have left some cloth 
with their ancestors and they handed 
down these pieces of cloth as money] 
inheritance to their offspring. Each fam-4 
ly has its family banker to whom it 
trades its cloth — called Mle — for tools, ¥ 
food, etc. When a boy chooses a bride, 
he must give some ancestral Mle toy 
his parents-in-law, but generally hey 
discovers that his father has traded the 
Mle to the family banker. So the boy} 
goes to the banker, only to find that the? 
latter has invested the Mle with some=) 
one else in return for goods. The fianeg) 
thus spends months, often years, trav-’ 
eling from region to region to tr 
down the person who has his family 
Mle. The in-laws are kind-hearted, how=) 
ever, and allow the boy to take 7 
bride on a small down-payment, an@ 
he spends most of his life looking 10f 
the rest of the bridal Mle. 3 
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Classroom Activities 


Life and Death of Wilson’s 14 Points 
(p. 10) 


We must remember that Woodrow 

Wilson formulated his 14 Points a year 
before the Armistice. They were 
phrased as utimate war aims, as well as 
a general peace plan and were not 
intended to be a public international 
charter but a diplomatic weapon to 
meet the Bolshevik drive for peace 
and to strengthen Allied morale. The 
six general points had already been 
offered by Wilson. They were: open 
diplomacy, freedom of the seas, remov- 
al of trade barriers, reduction of arma- 
ments, impartia] adjustment of colonial 
claims, and a league of nations. The 
remaining eight points dealt with im- 
mediate political and territorial prob- 
lems. With this specific statement, Wil- 
son committed himself, and he believed 
his country, not merely to full partici- 
pation in the world problem of main- 
taining a future peace, but to an in- 
terest in local European problems 
which might disturb the peace. 

The Germans seized upon the 14 
Points as a basis for peace negotiations. 


Most of them knew they were defeated— 


and Wilson hoped to hasten the war’s 
end by offering Germany an incentive 


| .to surrender. The Germans have since 


claimed that they were lured into quit- 
ting by Wilson’s promise of conditions 
he was unable to carry out. The fact 
was that they chose to take a chance 
on the undefined and still unaccepted 
14 Points rather than lose the chance 
for peace. 

The real discussion of Wilson’s pro- 
gram had to wait until after the Armis- 
tice. Clemenceau had not even read 
it, and the other Allied leaders did not 
take it very seriously. Wilson, how- 
ever, was in a position of supreme pow- 
er and importance. 

But at the critical moment, he made 
three mistakes: 1. He asked the country 
to choose Democrats in the November 


elections as proof of their trust. The 
| voters refused. 2. In choosing the peace 
delegation, he selected men who rep- 
| resented neither the Republican Party 
_nor the Senate. 3. He chose to attend 
| the peace negotiations in person where 


he was “outsmarted” by European 
statesmen. 

The actual cessation of hostilities, the 
delays in the meeting of the conference, 
and the lack of a program among the 
Allies all served to cool whatever ideal- 
ism might have then existed in Europe, 
and it was replaced by nationalism. In 
the end, Wilson’s great power dwindled 
to the point where he could only miti- 
gate the rigor of the peace treaty. 

On a map of Europe point out the 
countries where practical difficulties of 
drawing any “clearly recognizable lines 
of nationality” led ultimately to trouble 
after the last war. This would apply to 
virtually all of Central Europe, the Bal- 
kans, Germany, Russia, and even Italy. 
Almost the only countries which were 
not embroiled in dispute over these 
questions were England, France, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Spain. The League 
of Nations was constantly plagued by 
these nationality problems. From ear- 
lier discussions of Europe in “Know 
Your World” and the foreign articles, 
point out the minority groups, and show 
where they lived. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What was Cicero’s statement on 
war aims? What was President Wilson’s 
purpose at the Paris Peace Conference? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(May 22-29 issue) 


The Invasion of Europe: Prospects F 
for the Summer (with map). 
| The Coming National Conventions: [| 
How Presidential Gandidates Are 


Nominated (with thumbnail 
sketches of the candidates). 

| Postwar Unit 32: Education and | 
Public Opinion. 

J Youth in Government: Model Leg- 
islatures and Congresses. 

They Fought for Freedom: George 

W. Norris (historical picture [] 
page). 


The Final Assault in World War I, 
by Walter C. Langsam. 

Know Your World: Honan Province, i 
China. 
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2. What were the three stumbling 
blocks to keeping the peace? 

8. What happened to Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points? What was the attitude of 
the great powers toward them? Of the 
smaller nations? What was Germany's 
role? 

4. What happened to the idea of 
“open covenants openly arrived at”? To 
the negotiated peace? 

5. Why could no new national” 
boundaries be fixed without causing fu- 
ture disputes? 

6. What lessons can be learned from 
the failure of the 1918 peace? ~ 


What Shall We Do With Germany? 
(p. 5) 


All the proposals regarding the Ger- 
many of the future seem to boil down to 
oné objective: to keep Germany weak 
for a long time. Meanwhile, the gigan- 
tic task of re-educating the German 
people for future world citizenship will 
be undertaken, presumably, This task is 
crucial to future peace. Probably no 
effective and lasting peace can be se- 
cured unless the German people can be 
taught that aggression does not pay. 
This means replacing the old and highly 
respected system of militarism in Ger- 
many by something else. This will not 
be easy. Nowhere during recent times, 
except perhaps in Japan, has the mili- 
tary caste enjoyed so much power and 
prestige as in Germany. The natural 
consequence of this worship of a war- 
rior class has been a pattern of obeis- 
ance throughout the German social 
structure. 

By some strange and as yet unex- 
plained metamorphosis, the German 
people who have emigrated to this 
country, and their children who have 


. grown up under completely different 


environmental conditions have lost the 
German attitudes, shed the German 
characteristics. Obviously, all Germany 
cannot be transplanted to our environ- 
ment for purposes of re-educating the 
erring nation, nor can our conditions 
be reproduced in replica in Germany. 
Nevertheless, a careful study of Ger- 


mans in America or elsewhere outside ~ 


Germany might yield some valuable 
clues on how the German people can 
be. rid of their harmful obsessions and 
taught to value peace. 





Discuss with the class the possibilities 
of a future German reparations bill of 
$150,000,000,000 to Russia alone, as 
compared with our present national 
debt which is approximately the same. 
For a country of 135,000,000 people, 
- like ours, able to produce and to ex- 
pand unhampered by destruction, this 
is not burdensome. But Germany has 
80,000,000 people, and by the end of 
the war, will have suffered much de- 
struction. Debate the question: Should 
Germany’s reparations be as high, or 
higher, than after World War I? Any 
discussion of the question wil] assume, 
of course, that Germany will not be per- 
mitted to default again. Nor will she be 
permitted to use billions of dollars for 
armament. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What statements have been made 
by Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill on 
Germany after the war? 

2. How has each of these statements 
been interpreted? 

$. Sketch on a map the territories 
that Germany would be expected to re- 
pair, if Russia wants a “hard” peace. 

4. Why do labor leaders not favor 
conscription of German workers? 

5. What will be the probable fate of 
war criminals? 

6. What are the outlines of military 
occupation? 

7. What are the difficulties in the 
way of appointing German leaders? 


Inside Washington (p. 7) 

After seven days of trial not one per- 
son had been accepted by either the 
prosecution or the defense for jury duty 
in the sedition trial. One of the de- 
fense attorneys, James J. Laughlin, has 
done his best to divert the attention of 
the people of the United States from his 
client and other defendants by con- 
verting the trial into an anti-Semitic 
crusade. He accused Henry Ford and 
Charles A. Lindbergh of making more 
sweeping attacks upon the Jews than 
the defendants. He has labeled the trial 
a “Jewish-Communist” conspiracy. Law- 
rence Dennis decided to act as his own 
lawyer. Joe McWilliams displayed great 
confidence in his eventual release, stat- 
ing that he would start a magazine anti- 
Jewish, anti-Roosevelt, and anti-Russian 
in character. George E. Deatherage has 
issued a pamphlet declaring that “Fas- 
cism is America’s only solution.” Yet 
these men raise the issue of free speech, 
and claim they are being punished fo: 
availing themselves of our civil liberties. 

Hold a panel discussion in class of 
the question of free speech, assigning to 
the class a report on the laws of scandal 
and libel. Study the newspaper reports 
of the trial to see whether the defend- 


ants have been‘guilty of either. Discuss 
also the meaning of the word “sedition” 
and ask a member of the class to.con- 
sult a lawyer on the case to determine 
why this was called a “sedition” trial. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1, What does Mr. Hill have to say 
about the beginnings of Hitler's rise to 
power? What kind of man was Hitler 
then? What did many Germans think 
of him? 

2. How are the defendants in the se- 
dition trial like Hitler? Who are these 
people? Why are they on trial? 

3. Describe the beginnings of the 
trial. 

4, Why is this trial important to 
Americans? 


Netherlands New Guinea (p. 16) 

The spotlight of the news falls now 
on Netherlands New Guinea, one of the 
least known colonies in the world. 
There jungle and swamp warfare is as 
bad as may be imagined from the de- 
scription given in the article. Nether- 
lands troops have been protecting the 
southern section of the island against 
the Japanese since 1942. In May of 
1943 they were finally reinforced by 
Australian militiamen who landed and 
consolidated their position despite ter- 
rific natural obstacles and Japanese air 
raids. The Dutch and Australians es- 
tablished a beachhead on the swampy, 
crocodile-infested shore, built a jetty 
and defense works, pushed roads 
through the jungle and constructed air 
strips and a landing field. The men 
built the field with picks and shovels. 
A small railroad was established and 
pipelines laid for drinking water. 

Now these troops, with their back- 
breaking work and persistence in the 
face of overwhelming difficulties, have 
been rewarded by the smashing of the 
Japanese air base at Hollandia. When 
the Allies succeed in driving overland 
from Madang, Wewak and Aitape to 
Hollandia, virtually all of western New 
Guinea will be. within easy range of 
the bombers based on both the north 
and south coasts of the island and the 
liberation of the Philippines and the 
Netherlands East Indies will be near. 

Study the map of New Guinea on 
page 4, in connection with this article. 
Point out to the class that New Guinea 
is a very large land mass, of 312,329 
square miles, about the size of Texas 
and Colorado combined. About half of 
it belongs to the Netherlands. On this 
large area, the white man has left 
scarcely any mark. 

Trace on the map the Allied advance. 
Show where the Japanese troops are 
trapped. Discuss with the class what 
General MacArthur meant when he said 


that Hollandia helped even the score for 


Bataan. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Describe a New Guinea native, 
his dress, his decorations, and his phy- 
sical appearance. 

2. What is their money system and 
tell how it originated? 

3. How do the Grand Valley tribes 
live? 

4. How is life in the Rain Forest? 

5. Why is much of the warfare for 
New Guinea being conducted along 
the coasts? 


Scholastic Awards 

The two articles which are printed on 
pages 11 and 12 are only two of the 
thousands of entries in the Scholastic 
Literary Awards. Prize-winners in short 
story, essay, poetry, and autobiography 
appear in the current issue of Scholas- 
tic. The Art Awards on pages 14 and 15 
are also only a sample from the art 
show that is now being held in the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh. If your 
classes have not yet participated in 
these annual contests, discuss plans for 
beginning next year. All classifications 
are open to all junior and senior high 
school students. 

The Current Events prize-winner is 
particularly interesting as a clear-mind- 
ed, fair and objective discussion of a 
problem which is of intense concern 
to the writer and all her race. She does 
not gloss over the ugly facts of the 
problem, but she does not despair of 
its solution in her country. The writing 
is clear and simple, and the article is 
well constructed. 

The winner of the Historical Award 
has selected a short, but excellent bio- 
graphical sketch which links the life of 
Peter Duhamel with the great history 
of the opening of the American West. 
The writer has chosen a local character 
in order to give a brief story of her 
own region. 

Some of the poetry winners will be 
heard on the air on Friday, May 19. 
Miss Alma Kitchell has very kindly of- 
fered to interview Scholastic winners 
at 12:15 EWT over the Blue Network, 
except WJZ, and to repeat the pro- 
gram on WJZ at 1:15 p.m. This pro- 
gram was formerly conducted by Ted 
Malone, who is now overseas as a war 
correspondent. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


I. Who’s Who: 8, 4, 2, 1. 

Il. What Shall We Do With Germany: 
1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b. 5 

Ill. The Tinpot Hitlers: 1-c; 2-a; 3-c; @ 
4-a; 5-c. E 
IV. Science Improves Food and Health: 4 
1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T. 5 
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WE ARE not alone in our struggle to 
win the war and a good peace. Men 
and women of the United Nations fight 
together for one cause — freedom and se- 
curity for men of goodwill. This purpose 


can hold us together until the war is won, . 


but if we are to go on together — good 
neighbors and working partners in building 
a good world—we must know and like 
each other deeply. American boys and girls 
can meet eleven of the United Nations in 
Let’s Get Acquainted: Readings for Under- 
standing the Democratic Peoples of the 
World, edited by M. David Hoffman. ( Har- 
per, $1.60). 

For each nation, the book contains an 
article describing the life of the people 
and their country, and a second piece - 
usually fiction — coming from the country 
itself and expressing its spirit, ideals, way 
of life. The selections are excellent. Eve 
Curie, Philippe Barres, Raoul de Roussy 
de Sales speak for France. Allan Nevins 
and Eric Knight describe England today. 
Sigrid Undset tells of the invasion of Nor- 
way. Erskine Caldwell records a heart- 
breaking trip to Uzok, northernmost town 
in Carpathian Ruthenia, carrying bread to 


- peasants who had not tasted it for seven 


years. “The first man to get a piece tucked 
it against his belly like a football and ran 
into his house as though his life depended 
upon it.” 

There are less well known writers, too, 
describing people and places unfamiliar to 
most of us. Aluizio Azevedo tells of Jeron- 
ymo and Piedade de Jesus, his wife, Por- 
tuguese immigrants to Brazil. Ilya IIf and 
Eugene Petrov, a humorous Russian pair, 
contribute “The Little Golden Calf.” 

This anthology can be used in both 
literature and social studies classes. Give it 
to students for supplementary reading or 
use it as a text. In any case, discuss the 
ideas and feelings and life of the people 
in it with your students for they are part- 
ners in the business of today and tomor- 


Tow. 


New Editions 


The Human Comedy, by William Sa- 
royan, with Don Freeman’s illustrations, 
has been published in an attractive text 
edition, with suggestions for student “re- 
flection, conversation, writing, and sketch- 
ing” by the author, Marion C. Sheridan 
(Harcourt, Brace, $1.16). 


Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 


berry Finn with an introduction by Chris- 
topher Morley appeared recently in a sin- 
gle small volume, No. 976 in the Every- 
man’s Library (Dutton, $.95). 

a ee 

Germany, by Hiram Motherwell, | initi- 
ates a series of reference pamphlets en- 
titled “Toward a Democratic Foreign Pol- 
icy,” selected by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations Reports of Western Re- 
serve University, and published by the 
Western Reserve University Press, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. (25c). Mr. Motherwell de- 
fines the German problem, analyzes the 
German character, and proposes ways of 
dealing with country and people. He be- 
lieves the “German spirit has not always 
been militaristic.” With more than a third 
of Germany unemployed, Hitler, “a psy- 
chopathic prophet, financed by the indus- 
trialists, supported by Junker and militarist 
leaders, and encouraged by reactionary 
governments abroad, obtained a large 
popular following.” 

Now, the German army must be de- 
feated and permanently disarmed. Crim- 
inals must be punished. Reparation of dam- 
age must be made as far as possible. But 
“many brave and sane men have resisted 
the Nazi machine.” The Allies must “per- 
mit the German people to clean their own 
house.” Revolution will probably result, but 
out of it may come a German nation fitted 
to take its place in a peaceful world society. 

a ae 

Do you receive copies of the monthly 
Intercultural Education News issued free 
by the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.? It’s well 
worth having. For instance, recent issues 
have included an article by William H. 












SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Teachers who wish to make spe- 
cial classroom treatment of the Scho- 
lastic Awards may obtain extra cop- 
ies of the May 15 Student Achieve- 
ment Issue of Senior Scholastic at 
7 cents each. Address Circulation 
Department, Scholastic, 220 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The complete catalog of the Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, con- 
taining names and. entries of all 
pupils whose work is represented, in- 
cluding prize-winners and honorable 
mentions, may also be obtained from 
the Circulation Office at 7 cents 
eacl. One copy will be sent free to 
all art teachers concerned. 











Kilpatrick on “Our American Denial of 
Minority Rights,” one by Joseph Roucek on 
“Franco’s Fifth Column — Falange,” and 
“Books about the Negro for Children,” by 
Augusta B. Baker, children’s librarian in a 
New York City branch library. Write also 
for a list of the Bureau’s inexpensive pub- 


lications. 
* * * 


Cargo-by-air yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow is the subject of a pamphlet, Vis- 
ion Unlimited. It gives maps of domestic 
and international air express routes, figures 
indicating increasing cargo volume and de- 
creasing rates, and types of shipments 
handled in normal pre-war days. It will be 
sent free on request, Dept. PR-S, Rail- . 
way Express. Agency, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 
<7, 

* * & 

A History of the War—In Maps—In 
Pictographs —In Words, written by Ru- 
dolph Modley, illustrated by Pictograph 
Corporation, and published by the Infantry 
Journal and Penguin Books, is a bargain 
for 25c. We have two copies ourself — one 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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Ah, there would be no doubt about 
securing your classroom orders of 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


If, as Villon, we became king for a day—we 
could easily fill every teacher’s order throughout the year for an unlimited 
number of copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


It’s a nice thought—but far from a reality during these ‘wartime days. 





The supply of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is limited by 
W.P.B. paper rationing allotments. 


Here 


are More than half a million copies of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES were used in American classrooms 


the during the past year. 
facts: 


Hundreds of orders were returned because of lack 
of paper to print additional copies. 











These are three reasons why we’re urging all teachers to send 
in their tentative reservations for the fall term NOW 


When you send in that tentative order now, your copies are re- 
served for you to use in important fall classroom programs. With these 
advance orders in hand, we are able to estimate our press run more ac- 
curately and thus prevent paper waste or insufficient supply of copies. You 
are helping us to help you when you send in your fall order early. 


s rT fr 
a na, ane) aa plaid) 
_ Cay Ven 


ON the card bound in this issue fill in the By reserving your fall copies you help us 
number of students you expect to have in to insure an adequate supply for your 
your fall classes and mail today. You may class. Our first issue goes to press before 
revise this order within three weeks after Labor Day and if the order is nét placed 
the fall term begins—and pay when before school opens, the first issue will 
money is collected from your students. already have been mailed to subscribers. 


You will have the world at your fingertips with SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for classroom use during the important school term of 1944-45. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Democratic Education for Youth 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC * WORLD WEEK * JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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on the job, the other right where we can 
put our hand on it at home. It’s a pic- 
torial record and written digest of the 
backgrounds of the war, the position of 
nations fighting on both sides, their sup- 
plies of men and materials, the action on 
all major fronts up to September 15, 1943. 
You'll find yourself turning to it with the 
morning paper, in class during the day, 
and at home in the evening preparing to- 
morrow’s lessons or debating war issues 
with your friends. 
* * # 

An East and West Association committee 
is preparing a series of selected book lists 
for high school students. The first, “China,” 
a list with annotations by Miss Mabel Wil- 
liams, is available now on request, for a 
stamped envelope. Others on Latin Amer- 
ica, India, Russia will follow. (40 E. 49th 
St, N. Y. 27,.N. ¥.) 

*_ * 

All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Student Federalists Contest 


Student Federalists will hold a book re- 
viewing contest, to close July 15, 1944. 
Three books are to be reviewed, and there 
will be a first prize of a $50 War Bond, 
and a second prize of a $25 War Bond for 
the review of each book. Contestants must 
be under 19 years of age, may review one, 
two, or all three books, and may receive 
prizes on each review. If lucky enough to 
win first prize for each of three reviews, a 
contestant would win $150 in War Bonds. 

The books to be reviewed are: The Fed- 
eralist, by Hamilton, Madison and Jay, 
price 95c; The Critical Period of American 
History, by Fiske, price $3; Union Now, 
by Streit, price 35c. Contestants buying all 
three may have them at a special price of 
$4 instead of $4.30, from Student Federal- 
ists, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The reviews must be between 1,000 and 
2,000 words each, typewritten in double- 
space, and on one side of the paper only. 
Name, address, and age of the writer 
should be added at either top or bottom. 

Reviews will be judged primarily for 
their persuasive power to get others, young | 
and old, to read the books; and secondly, 
for the understanding shown of the con- 
tents and timeliness of the book. 

Judges will be: Paul Douglas, president, 
American University, Washington, D. C.; 
Howard J. McMurray, United States rep- J 
resentative from Wisconsin; F. Stringfellow 7 
Barr, president, St. John’s College, Annap- 
olis, Md. In case of tie, prizes will be? 
equally divided. z 

Decision of the judges is final. Entries = 
must be postmarked on or before midnight 
of July 15 and should be addressed to Con- @ 
test Dept., Student Federalists, 9 Wayside | 
Lane, Scarsdale, N. Y. , 
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hey 


You students in America’s high 
schools and preparatory schools 
are intensely air-minded right now. 
That’s only natural. 


You’re living in an air age. And 
there’s every reason to believe that 
when the war is won, great oppor- 
tunities in aviation will be open to 
many boys now in the nation’s class- 
rooms. 


Of most immediate importance, of 
course, is the need of our country’s 
armed forces for boys who can fly, 
man and service war planes. And 
that’s why special attention is being 
given in many schools these days to 
preparing boys for aviation duties in 
the different armed services—even 
though announcement has been made 





that Army Air Forces re- 
serve enlistments have been 
suspended temporarily. 


You can help yourself a 
lot for the future, if you en- 
roll in the pre-aviation Cadet Train- 
ing Courses that have been made 
available for high schools. Even if 
the war ends suddenly, you can al- 
ways make use of the knowledge you 
acquire. And our government par- 
ticularly urges all students of teen-age 
to do their share in the war effort by 
joining the High School Victory 
Corps. 


Here at Studebaker, we’ve gone 
into aviation activities in a big way. 
Instead of manufacturing Studebaker 
Champion, Commander and Presi- 








U.S. Army Air Forces Photo 


«ining the line at 20 311 fll 


.--Will you be one of them some day ? 


dent cars and Studebaker 
trucks for civilian use, we’re 
now building Wright Cy- 
clone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress. We’re also 
producing big multiple-drive military 
trucks and other vital war matériel. 
More than 7,500 Flying Fortresses 
could be powered with the airplane 
engines the Studebaker Aviation Divi- 
sion plants have already built. 


STUDEBAKER — 


* Peacetime manufacturer x 
of quality motor cars and trucks 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 


Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 
trucks —other vital war matériel 


ACH war causes its own characteris- 

tic injuries. In Roman days, it was 
javelin wounds; in the 14th century, 
bullet wounds from newly-invented 
guns; in World War I, shrapnel wounds 
and poison-gas burns. World War II 
has developed its own special afflictions, 
but also amazing new treatments to 
combat them. 

John Hersey, in 
describes American 
Guadalcanal: “They had no open 
wounds; they shed no blood; they 
seemed merely to have been attacked 
by some mysterious germ of war that 
made them groan, hold their sides, limp 
and stagger.” 

When a shell or bomb bursts, per- 
sons nearby may suffer concussion; 
their eardrums rupture, and their brain 
tissues or internal organs are bruised by 
the force of the explosion. Doctors are 
not sure what causes blast concussion, 
but they feel that perhaps the pressure 
of the burst squeezes the chest, split- 
ting nerve sheaths and pushing blood 
up to the head. Small blood vessels in 
the thin tissue that covers the brain 
swell and burst, putting 
the brain, which is what is meant by 
simple concussion. 


Into the Valley, 
blast victims on 


pressure on 


Concussions, Sprains, Frost Bite 


To tell whether or not brain tissue 
has been harmed, doctors use the ence- 
phalograph. On the patient's head they 
paste electrodes which catch and record 
brain waves. If the brain is hurt the 
waves come in uneven patterns, For- 
merly simple brain concussions were 
treated by keeping the patient flat on 
his back until the tissues healed. In 
this war it has been found that sitting 
up and moderate exercise is helpful, 
as the blood then flows down from the 
head. 

When crews have to jump into the 
sea to abandon a torpedoed ship, they 
frequently suffer from immersion blast 
— the bruising of internal organs caused 
by the pressure of exploding depth 
charges 50 to 100 feet away. Water 
blasts are more serious than land blasts 
because sound waves travel four times 
as fast in water as in air. By the ex- 
perience of a sailor who was floating 
on his back and remained unharmed 


Miracles of War Surgery 


while two companions swimming the 
crawl near him were killed by a sea 
blast, it was learned that floating 
on the back lessens the effect of immer- 
sion blast, as does a new hip-length 
life preserver which recently has been 
manufactured. 

When servicemen are undergoing 
rigorous commando training, they jump 
from high embankments and pull them- 
selves over high walls; and sometimes 
they sprain their wrists or ankles. This 
is not serious, but it does mean a few 
hours’ “taking it easy” until the sprain 
is eased by cold compresses. Serious 
sprains, in which the ligaments holding 
the bones together are hurt, used to 
mean about ten days hospitalization; 
but now novocain (see March 20-25 is- 
sue) is needled into the joint, which re- 


laxes the muscles, increases blood cir- 
culation (bringing more oxygen to the 
area), and cures the sprain in 48 hours. 

During the Aleutians campaign and 
last winter’s battles in Italy, our in- 
fantry suffered from immersion foot, 
similar to World War I’s trench foot. 
Standing for long periods in icy water 
stops circulation in the feet, makes 
them white, bloated, numb. Airmen suf- 
fer the same condition, which they call 
frost bite, when, at high, below-zero 
altitudes they lose a glove or have to 
take off their gloves to fix a jammed 
gun. If prolonged, such exposure may 
mean amputation of the fingers or toes; 
but new treatment lessens the chances 
of such an extreme. Sulfa powder is 
dusted on the raw spots, and the ex- 
tremities are put into freezing units that 
very, very gradually adjust to normal 
temperature. 


Shrapnel Wounds 


Land mines are the bane of the mod- 
ern soldier’s existence. The Germans 
use them as number one defense weap- 
on, sowing them by the thousands be- 
fore fortified positions, in roads, in 
fields, and even on dead Allied soldiers 
in the wake of a retreat. Some are timed 
to explode after three heavy trucks go 

(Concluded on page 24) 


U. 8S. Signal Corps phote 


New three-dimensional X-ray and fluoroscope machines are used in World 
War Il to detect foreign bodies, like shrapnel. Here is the X-ray at work. — 
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We Study the Enemy 


If you were going to meet a 
boxer in the ring, you would 
first want to study his style of 
fighting. You would want to 
know what his weaknesses are, 
and what he has “on the ball.” 

In combat flying, this is the 
job of the Materiel Command 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
They study the equipment of 
the enemy — from the complete 
Messerschmitt or Junker, to the 
smallest instrument that goes 
into a Jap or German plane 

At Wright Field, shipments 
of captured enemy equipment 
are received each day. During 
the past year, complete Messer- 
schmitt 109Es, and 109Fs as 
well as a twin-engined Junkers 
Ju-88 have been brought to 
Wright Field. So have parts of 





Zeros and other enemy aircraft. 
Army engineers of the For- 

eign Evaluation Unit study this 

enemy equipment carefully. 

They examine enemy guns, 
radios, bombsights, and even 
clothing taken from captured 
flyers 

[hey find that in most cases, 
American aircraft and equip- 
ment is superior to the enemy’s. 

[here are exceptions how- 
ever. 

Army test pilots ran an ME- 
LOSE through its paces. Here is 
their report: “Very easy to fly, 
with good stall characteristics. 
Landing speeds are slower than 
in U. S. fighter planes.” 

German bombsights are not 
as good as our own Norden 
sight. But the lenses used in the 
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CAPTURED HEINKEL HM-3 BEING GIVEN THE “ONCE OVER” 
BY U. S. ARMY OFFICERS AT AN AIRPORT IN ITALY 





German sights are the best in 
the world. 

From one German fighter 
came a Mauser Mg-51 20-mm. 
cannon. Army engineers found 
that it will fire 800 to 900 
rounds a minute. It is one of 
the outstanding aircraft guns of 
all nations. 

Evidence has come to Wright 
Field that the Germans are ex- 


perimenting with stratosphere 
fighters. 
Recently, an inline Diesel 


engine was shipped to Wright 
Field for study. It came from a 
German fighter which was spot- 
ted flying at 46,000 feet by a 
Spitfire pilot! The Spitfire shot 
down the German at 43,000 
feet in one of the most exciting 
air battles of the war. 

German aircraft use a great 
deal of aluminum and magne- 
sium alloys. This would seem 
to show that the Germans have 
ample supply of both metals. 


Jap Armament Poor 


Many types of Jap armament 
and equipment are under ex- 
amination at Wright Field. 

Japanese armament is poor. 
Their 7.9-mm. machine gun is 
an almost exact copy of a 1914 
British gun. In tests, it hardly 
dented armor plate %-inch thick. 
Their 20-mm. cannon is inferior 
in velocity and rate of fire to 
our .50-caliber machine guns. 

Jap radio equipment is usu- 
ally bad. Reception is poor, and 
it lacks a wide effective range. 
German radio, on the contrary, 
is almost as good as our own. 

Japanese flying suits are made 
of shoddy material. The elec- 
trically heated boots are made 
of cheap leather, and are :stiff 
and uncomfortable. 

German uniforms are made of 
the best quality, and rank with’ 
those used by U. S. pilots. 

These are a few of the things 
which have been discovered at 
Wright Field. 

Many good features found in 
enemy aircraft have been 
adopted by us. The enemy’s 
weaknesses have been carefully 
noted. The more you know 
about him —the easier it is to 
defeat him. 





Plane Eats Plane! 
Need Spare Parts 


Cannibalism among fighting 
planes on the fighting fronts is 
weakening America’s air power. 

Lightning P-38 fighters and 
Lodestar C-60 ambulance 
planes are eating each other up 
in England, Italy, the Aleu- 
tians, and the Pacific. 

Planes with too many parts 
missing to get into the air are 
known as “hangar Queens.” In 
every combat zone, “hangar 
Queens” are sitting on the 
ground, shorn of vital parts to 
keep other planes in the air. 

The remedy is more spare 
parts! : 

In the race to meet and sur- 
pass the Army’s mushrooming 
schedules for new airplanes 
Lockheed and other manufac- 
turers are winning. Now comes 
another big job, which is just 
as important — to build enough 
spare parts to keep more air- 
planes flying. More new air- 
planes need more spare parts 


Tiny Motor Turns | 
120,000 r.p.m.} 


General Electric has built an} 


electric motor which is small 
enough to fit in the palm of 
your hand and will turn at the 
record-breaking speed of 120, 
000 r.p.m.! 


This new 3 h.p. motor weighs + 
pounds, as contrasted to® 


only ‘ 
the conventional 3 h.p. motor 
which weighs 105 pounds. The 
motor is water cooled, using 
about one half gallon of water’ 
a minute. 








D. H. Ware, motor engineer | q 


for GE said: “It’s hard to reaks 
ize speeds of 2,000 revolutions) 
per second in a motor. Hows 
ever, if the wheels of an auto 
mobile could be made to 
at the same speed, the auto 
would move at the rate of 1053 
000 miles per hour, or 165 mile 
per minute. This is about # 
times the speed of sound.” 
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This year, we awarded more than 50 college 
and university scholarships to young men and 
women in various fields of activity. 


These scholarships fell into five groups: 


1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. These 
were awarded to winners in the nation-wide Science 
Talent Search, which, conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, is designed to discover brilliant scientific 
minds in the making. Two scholarships were for 
$2400, eight for $400, three for $200, and twenty-five 
for $100. 


2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded, leading to an 
engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Normally these cover five years, but because of the 
urgent need for engineers, this year’s winners will take 
the accelerated course at Carnegie Tech, receiving 
their degrees in three years. Present value of these 
scholarships is $1850. 


3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each, were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on the basis 
of competitive examinations. 


4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. One 


| engineering scholarship valued at $400 a year, at 


Spring Roll Call 


OF WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


















Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. This 
covers undergraduate work in any field of engineering. 


5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electrificatio. 
Contest and are for $200 each. They are open to both 
boys and girls. 


These Scholarships are a regular part of 
our educational program, established for the 
purpose of furthering scientific knowledge. 


For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Booklet 
SS-54. School Service, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 1017, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 
EWT, NBC. “Top of the Evening,’’ Mon. Wed. Fri, 


Westin nghouse 
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WHO’S WHO 


Harris & Ewi 
Dr. Vannevar Bush 


Scientific Generalissimo | 


R. VANNEVAR BUSH, a smal 

lean Yankee with two sons in thep I. 
Army, hates publicity, in peacetimey 
likes to sail a fishing sloop, run a tracey 
tor, raise turkeys on his farm. 

But because he is considered the out™ mj 
standing mathematician and electrical’ (p 
engineer of the times, his days are spent} de. 
commanding the nation’s scientists andy 
flying around the country in an Arm mil 
plane to inspect the 1,200 secret weap pi; 
ons of the U. S. being developed a iro 
laboratories and isolated walled villages joj, 

For he is the director of the Office 1, 
| Scientific Research and Development g;q, 
which he founded with a handful ¢ ¢ 

scientific cronies and brilliant Europeaii® 4) 

refugees, now the fifth branch of om 4, 
| military general staff. Under Bush’s gem 
| eralship, 7,000 biologists, chemist 4,. 
physicists, and engineers spend $1359— 4. 
000,000 yearly developing scientific me 4 
ventions to lick the enemy and sal@’ og. 
guard our troops. 

The only civilian technician ever 
sit on the war councils, 54-year-old Day... 
Bush was born in Everett, Mass., grand 5 
son of a whaler and a son of a Unive 
salist preacher. He graduated from pro 
i 8g ® futu 
Tufts College, went to work in Gem). 
| eral Electric’s test department, develyy (a) 
| oped crack submarine detection wom 
| during World War I to help beat Gem mi. 

man U-boats. He taught mathematié 
| at Tufts; joined the American Radigge U 
| and Research Corporation; became pry 1. 
fessor of electrical engineering at M.L (b) 
In 1939 he was appointed presidemmy . + 
of Carnegie Institution in Washingte tle”; 
became chairman of the National AGH . 3. 
lLorr Laboratories + Paterson, N. J. visory Committee for Aeronautics; pen 
reck 
Wilk 
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© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
I. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Juliu 


Maniu 


( ) Director of Office of 
Scientific Research 
and Development. 
Italian Minister of 
Education. 

French liaison officer 
with Allied Com- 
mand. 
President of Roman- 
ian National Peasant 
Party. 


2. Pierre 
Koenig 


8. Vannevar 
Bush 


4. Adolfo 
Omodeo 


ll. WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH 
GERMANY? 


Underline the correct phrase. 

1. Russia’s war aim as stated by Pre- 
mier Stalin is: (a) to destroy Germany; 
(b) to destroy the Nazi state; (c) to 
destroy Germany’s military force. 

2. According to plans announced tor 
military occupation of Germany by the 
Big Three, the Rhineland will be con- 
trolled by: (a) United States; (b) 
jointly by Russia, Britain, and the 
United States; (c) jointly by the United 
States and Britain. 

3. These plans put final authority in 
all European territory occupied by 
American and British forces in the 
hands of: (a) General Eisenhower; (b) 
the Allied Military Government; (c) 
the European Advisory Commission. 

4. The Moscow Conference issued an 
official declaration of policy concern- 
ing: (a) German boundary settlements; 
(b) German reparations; (c) German 
war atrocities. 

5. The engineer, K. E. McCormick, 
proposes to prevent the possibility of 
future German aggression by denying 
her the right to produce nitrogen and: 


(a) steel; (b) oil; (c) rubber. 
ill. THE TINPOT HITLERS 


Underline the correct phrase. 
1. A “putsch” is a: (a) labor strike; 


| (b) state trial; (c) political revolt. 


2. Mein Kampf means: (a) “My Bat- 
(c) “My Day.” 
3. The ex-head of the German Amer- 


S ican Bund is: (a) George Sylvester Vie- 
Preck; (b) Rudolf Hess; (c) Gerhard 
| Wilhelm Kunze. 


4. The defendants in the present se- 


| dition trial are charged with: (a) con- 


Spiring to overthrow the U. S. Govern- 


ment and set up a Nazi state; (b) criti- 
cizing the President’s conduct of the 
war; (c) operating a gasoline black 
market. 

5. Mr. Hill concludes his article with: 
(a) an appeal for increased FBI activ- 
ity; (b) a proposal for increased re- 
strictions on enemy aliens; (c) a 
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reminder that we must not allow the 
fascist technique to attach itself to our 
government. 


IV. SCIENCE IMPROVES FOOD AND 

HEALTH 
Mark each true statement T, each false 
statemént F. 

1. In 1929, three out of every four 
Americans did not eat enough nourish- 
ing food. 

2. Minerals in vegetables are de- 
stroyed by overcooking. 

8. Sulfa drugs kill bacteria. 








Some day you'll say 
“When I was a youngster...” 


} ene some day you’ll be a college 
baseball star. Or you’ll be talking 
to your own kids about your high 
school days. 

Think how wonderful it will be to 
dig up the old family album and show 
pictures of yourself, ‘way back when...! 
There’s no thrill quite like it. 

So this spring, take plenty of pic- 
tures. Of your hikes, your picnics, your 
school games, your hobbies. 

And be sure to load your camera 
with Ansco film. Ansco, you know, is 


the film that remembers you’re human. 
It helps cover up little mistakes in 
exposure ...so you’re bound to get 
better pictures. 


And even when you get to be an 
expert, you'll find Ansco film extreme- 
ly helpful...as it is now for many and 
many a professional photographer. 

Try Ansco film. Every roll is guar- 
anteed ... “Pictures that satisfy or a 
new roll free.” Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Ansco film-cameras 





“Better Photography Made Easy” is the 
name of a handy, illustrated booklet you 
ought to own. It’s chock-full of valuable 


FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


tips that will help you improve your pho- 
tographic skill. Only 25¢. At your dealer’s, 
or write to Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Casualty! 


(Concluded from page 18) 


over them, thus exploding in the midst 
of a convoy. Others the “bouncing 
Betty,” for instance — bounce into the 
air when stepped on, spraying nearby 
soldiers with shrapnel at waist-high 
level. Mine casualties generally suf- 
fer compound fractures of the legs (see 
April 17-22 issue) and multiple shrap- 
nel wounds of the body. 

In World War I shrapnel was located 
in the body only by painful probing. 
In this war the field doctor simply pass- 
es the “finger” of an electronic detec- 


tor (called the Berman-Moorhead lo- 
cator) over the surface of the soldier’s 
body. When its roving electron ray hits 
a piece of shrapnel, it bounces back, 
registering the fact on a dial. Thus 
knowing where to cut, surgeons can 
remove fragments even from the deli- 
cate spinal cord. 

Another method of detecting shrapnel 
or other foreign bodies is by a three- 
dimensional view of the body’s interior 
by stereo-fluoroscope, invented by Le- 
roy Leishman, a Los Angeles television 
wizard, and designed by Col. Alfred de 
Lorimier, a Westinghouse engineer. A 
stretcher bearing the casualty is placed 
on a topless X-ray machine. The entire 








Siulhoore Piper 


is part of these prize drawings 


1st Prize, Group 2, Class 5A, 

Colored Inks. Done on 

Strathmore No. 73 Drawing 
Board. 


IF ONE word were to be chosen to de- 
scribe these drawings—winners of Prizes 
in the 20th Annual Scholastic Awards—it 
would be care. All of them reflect painstak- 
ing care in selecting the subject, the me- 
dium to express it—and the paper that is 
“part of the picture.” 


The fact that Strathmore Paper was used 
is as much a tribute to these students’ judg- 
ment as their handling of composition or 
values. For, as experienced artists know, 
the quality of Strathmore Paper is reflected 
in every line and tone that is drawn on it. 


You can do your best work on Strathmore. 
Whether you draw in pencil, ink, crayon, 
charcoal, pastel or water color, there is a 
Strathmore Artist Paper or Board that will 
suit your needs, Write for free samples. 








Ist Prize, Group 1, Costume De- 
ign. Done on Strathmore Illus- 
tration Board. 


Staihmore 


3rd Prize, Group 1, Water Color. 
Done on Strathmore No. 65 
Drawing Board 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER IS PART 


OF THE PICTURE 








body is visualized by fluoroscopy, and 
a view of the shrapnel is brought into; 
focus by turning knobs on the machine, 

A spot on the skin horizontal to the 
fragment is marked with iodine, the) 
depth of the fragment is gauged, and 
a long, thin, sterile needle is inserted 
at the iodine mark straight down to the 
shrapnel lump. By following the shaft’ 
of the needle, the surgeon can cut out 
the fragment without any probing what- 
ever. The same three-dimensional prin- 
ciple is also used in an ingenious new 
X-ray machine that locates foreign 
bodies in the eye. (See photo, page 18.) 









Brain and Heart Operations 


If the shrapnel has caused a large 
wound that is slow to heal, a “pistol 
packin’” nurse promotes healing by 
“shooting” the wound with a new aif 
cooled electric ultra-violet ray “pistol.” 
If the shrapnel has lodged in a part 
of the brain that permits operating, the 
brain surgeon makes a head incision 
with a bladeless knife — an _ electroni- 
cally heated loop of wire that, by high 
frequency energy, simultaneously cuts, 
sterilizes, and seals severed blood ves- 
sels. 

Even if a tiny fragment of shrapnel 
lodges in a soldier’s heart, today’s sur 
geons often can save him. The heart 
is enveloped in a firm, bag-like mem- 
brane — the pericardium — which nor- 
mally holds no blood. When a piece of 
metal injures the heart, blood oozes§ 
into the pericardial sac, and the pres 
sure of this surrounding blood literally® 
throttles the heart, causing death. To 
day surgeons remove parts of the sok 
diers third and fourth ribs, cut into 
the pericardium, take out the shrapnel® 
sew up the heart, drain out the oozing 
blood, pump this blood back into they 
veins, and sew up the pericardium. The 


soldiers lives! 
—Nancy GENET 
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Paper makes plane wing-tips ... Pa 
wraps guns and ammunition . . . Pa 
protects blood plasma... the paper 
save for salvage can save a life. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Pierre Koenig — France 

The Frenchman who, next to de Gaulle, 
will probably be most directly connected 
with the Allied invasion is 46-year-old 
Brigadier General Joseph Pierre Koenig, 
who has been appointed by the National 
Committee as chief French liaison officer 
with the Allied command in London. An 
ardent de Gaullist, Koenig is calm, witty, 
understanding, cynical, brave. This Alsa- 
tian has seen 20 years of desert warfare, 
was a captain when World War II began, 
fought with the Foreign Legion that tem- 
porarily took Narvik, Norway. When 
France fell he went to Free French Africa 
and continued to fight for France from 
there. 


James Somerville — Britain 

Boss of the Allied fleet that recently 
shattered western Sumatra is Admiral Sir 
James “Slim” Somerville, a quick-tongued, 
dramatic, 62-year-old salt of the Nelson tra- 
dition who has twice jumped off the retired 
list to defeat the enemy. He became a 
lieutenant at 16, specialized in torpedoes 
and wireless, earned the DSC as fleet wire- 
Jess officer at Gallipoli in World War I. 
Later he directed the signal department of 
the Admiralty; was instructor at Imperial 
Defense College; was director of Admiralty 
personnel. He vividly radio-reported the 
defense of Calais and the battle of Narvik 
in 1940, aided in the Dunkirk evacuation. 
In 1941 he won the dangerous Mediter- 
ranean convoy battle. 


Adolfo Omodeo — Italy 

Of the six democratic parties in Italy, 
the Action Party has been most adamant 
in its stand against the monarchy. The 
Actionists joined the present Badoglio coali- 
tion government only at the last moment. 
Their most outstanding member, Adolfo 
Omodeo, was appointed minister of educa- 
tion — a vital post, since it will involve re- 
educating Italian youth who have had fas- 
cist teaching. Keen Professor Omodeo, a 
Sicilian — friend of philosopher Croce and 
disciple of Giovanni Gentile, philosopher 
who reformed Italian education in the 
early ‘20s — is an authority on religious 
history, is president of the great University 
of Naples, center of student democratic 
rallies. 


Juliv Maniu — Romania 

Elderly president of Romania’s second 
largest political party, the National Peas- 
ant Party, is Juliu Maniu, an honest pa- 
triot in a nation that produced few honest 
officials. He was a foe of Dowager Queen 
Marie, of the court clique under Prince 
Stirbey, of the pro-fascist Goga movement, 
of the present Antonescu dictatorship. A 
peasant’s son, Maniu was born in Transyl- 
vania in 1878, was educated as a Jesuit. 
He was a representative of the Transyl- 
vanian minority in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. When Transylvania joined Romania 
he became premier, gave Romania its first 
decent government. 


Lake, Surf, and Pool 
Come to the Laboratory... 


in your Rayon Swim Suit 


A aip in the surf ... a dive into a chlori- 
nated pool . . . a swim in lake water .. . are 
everyday experiences for the average bathing 
suit. But this kind of wear is hard on colors! 
That is why colors in bathing suit fabrics 
must be especially fast. To tell you, in ad- 
vance, whether the colors in your bathing suit 
will stay bright no matter where you swim, 
scientific laboratory “swimming tests” have 
been developed for rayon bathing suit fabrics. 


This is how the tests are made: Three sepa- 
rate tests are made on the same rayon bathing 
suit fabric. Swatches of the fabric are stitched 
to pieces of white cloth, and thoroughly satu- 
rated as follows: 





In the Salt Water Test, actual sea water is used, or a water 
solution containing 3 per cent sodium chloride and .5 per cent 


anhydrous magnesium chloride. 


In the Chlorinated Water Test, a solution containing one 
part of chlorine to two million parts of water, standard for 


most swimming pools, is prescribed. 


In the Fresh Water Test, tap water at 70 degrees F. is used. 


The specimens, rolled up fairly tightly, are then placed in covered vessels 
to prevent evaporation, and are allowed to stand for 24 hours. If none 
of the specimens show any appreciable staining of the white cloth, the 


fabric passes the “swimming tests.” 











Look for an informative label to guide you in buying 
your bathing suit or swimming trunks. The smart rayon 
and cotton two-piece suit shown above bears a Crown* 
Tested Tag telling you that the fabric has been tested 
for color in chlorinated, salt, and fresh water, as well 
as for other important wear qualities. 














CROWN 
TESTED 











EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 13 Providence, R. I.5 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 







> 
A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded 
only to fabrics containe 
ing CROWN Rayon 
after they have 

the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


Congratulations to the Winners in the Costume Design and Fashion Iilustration Divisions of Scholastic Awards 











to the winners of the 


VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 
PENCIL DRAWING 
AWARDS 





GROUP |! 


First prize, $25: LAURA ROSCHKE, 17 
—< High ~esame St. Lovis, Mo. Teacher, 
E. Ros . Second prize, $15: 
perry FRIZZELL, 15, Woodrow Wilson 
H. S., Dallas, Texas. Teacher, Eleanor H. 
Benners. . Third prize, $10: MOZELLE 
THOMPSON, 17, Peabody High School. 
Pittsburgh, Po. Teacher. Jean Thoburn 


Honorable mentions, $5 each: 


oe ZIMMER, 16, Topeka H. S., Te- 
peka, Kans. Teacher, Lauro A. Hanley. . . 
JOAN PARKE, 14, Mary Institute, Clayton, 
Mo. Ti er, Jane Doty Morgans 
er eh TURNER, 15, Jefferson Junior 
$., Columbia, Mo. Teacher, Oria F. 
lg DUNHAM HALEY, 14, Not? Ter- 
race H. s., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, 
Miss Cecile Harrison. . LORAINE HORN, 
17, Perry H. S.. Perry, Oklo. Teacher 
Gladys Main. 


GROUP Ii 


First prize, $25: J. LEWIS WOOD, 15, 
Thomas . S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Loreen DeWoord. . . 

Second prize, $15: RAYMOND JOHNSON, 
re Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich 
2 Third prize, $10: 
PAUL SPRINGOWSKI, 16, Lorain H. S. 
Lorain, Ohio. Teacher, Helen V. Oehike 


Honorable mentions, $5 each: 


DAN CALABRESE, 17, Crosby H. S., Woter- 
bury, Conn, Teacher, Edith M. Patten... . 
CHARLES DICKINSON, 15, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. K. Schuholz. 
YETTA ROSE LESSER, Cass Technical 
#. S., poenene Mich. Teacher, Edith Obel. 
GORDON SEVERSON, 16, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. K. 
Schuholz. . . . GEORGE SEARLE, 16, West 
Technical H. §., Cleveland, Ohio, Teacher, 
P. V. Ulen. 





More artists, ar- 
chitects, engineers 







and draftsmen use 
Venus Drawing 
Pencils than any 
other make. Try 
them. 








PENCILS 
AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW YORK 








Peter Duhamel 
(Concluded) 


By the next day the boys had become 
old friends with the hostile Sioux. The 
Indians not only set the boys free but 
gave them fresh supplies of jerked beef 
and dried corn and berries-in-bladder. 

The Indians knew nothing about the 
white man’s system of canning and pre- 
servation of foods for winter, but they 
had developed their own methods, 
which proved very successful. Meat was 
the essential food in an Indian’s diet, 
and the meat would only stay fresh a 
few days after a big buffalo hunt with- 
out drying it, which not only prevented 
the meat from rotting but condensed 
the meat for easy transportation as 
well. Corn was dried in the same man- 
ner, but berries-in-bladder were pre- 
served by a different process. When a 
brave came back with a deer from a 
hunting trip, the squaw would cut the 
deer’s bladder, wash it, and then let it 
soak in water for a few days. After it 
had soaked and stretched, she would 
fill it with nice ripe berries and tie all 
the corners at the top like a knapsack. 
When the bladder dried, it would 
shrink and make an air-tight vessel for 
the berries, which would remain fresh 
until the container was opened. 

When the now-friendly Indians set 
the boys free, Peter and John headed 
straight for Laramie and soon reached 
the few tents and shacks of which the 
town was composed, There they worked 
as loggers. After the completion of Fort 
Laramie, the two young men followed 
the crowds to the Pike’s Peak gold 
rush. 

After the first stages of the gold rush 
had subsided, the two decided to move 
on to what is now Denver, Colorado, 
but what was then just « few buildings, 
dirty shacks, and tents. Peter liked the 
small, growing town and bought a few 
plots of ground and decided to settle 
down. He married a German girl whose 
parents had just entered this country. 

But the town was growing too fast 
to suit him and he began to feel 
crowded and tied down. He finally de- 
cided to move back to his only real 
home, in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Peter traded his property, where 
the Denver Post Office now stands, for 
a team of oxen and said a last goodbye 
to his constant companion, John La 
Morro, who was staying in Denver. 
Once again they packed their belong- 
ings and joined a small party that was 
moving northward. 

Peter Duhamel bought extensive 
lands in this new and last frontier and 
settled down with his wife and eight 
children to spend the rest of his ninety- 
six years as a prosperous rancher. 








INGREDIENTS 
— for you 
fo mix! 


This year, congratulations have to 
be shared — between the wsnners 
of the M. Grumbacher Memorial 
Awards and the scores of contes- 
tants whose paintings made it so 


difficult to pick the winners! 


Many of those paintings showed 
evidence of the two ingredients of 
all outstanding work. One is the 
will to do one’s best. The other is 


good material. 


Training in combining those two 
ingredients is the foundation of 
every art career. You can provide 
the first — the will to do your best. 
And for the second ingredient you 
can rely on the name that is known 
throughout the art world as a sym- 
bol of quality in artists’ material — 
Grumbacher. It is a name that it 
will pay you to remember now. For 
it is the name that most leading 


artists look for on artists’ material. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 W. 34th Street, New York 


Por Everyone The Outstanding 


matwal 














EXTRA COPIES 


of the 


Student Achievement Issue Ti 


of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Only a limited number of extro 
copies of this issue are available 


Circulation Department 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. SR-5-15-44 
| enclose $ for copies of the 
1944 Student Achievement ange Of SENIOR 


SCHOLASTIC at 7c each. 
Name 








Address 





City 





P.O. Zone No. State 





Be sure to enclose your payment. 
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FIRST-PRIZE WINNERS 


Other prize-winners listed in 
Senior Scholastic 


Literary Awards 
(All Prizes in War Bonds and Stamps) 


SHORT STORY 
First Prize, $50: Carol Berdan, 17, 
Washburn H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


POETRY 
First Prize, $50: Phyllis Frenking, 17, 
Carroll (Iowa) H. S. 
ESSAY 
First Prize, $50: Emily Jean Krause, 17, 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. S. 


RADIO PLAY 
First Prize, $25: Dorothy Zackrisson, 15, 
DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
First Prize, $15: Vivian Baine, 18, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
First Prize, $15: Mary Frances Butler, 
16, Senior H. S., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
First Prize, $15: Iris Core, 17, Rapid 
City (S. D.) H. S. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 
First Prize, $15: Janet H. Olson, 15, 
East H. S., Rockford, Il. 


BOOK REVIEW 
First Prize, $15: Harry Gin, 17, Tucson 
( Ariz.) Senior H. S: 


HUMOR 
First Prize, $15: Robert Downer, 17, 
Los Angeles ( Calif.) H. S. 


Art Awards 
Other prize-winners listed in Senior Scho- 
lastic. Complete catalog also available. 
|— OILS 
Sponsored by Grumbacher 
First Prize, Group I, $50: Arno E. Stern- 
glass, 17, Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Prize, Group I1, $50: John Bashor, 
18, Topeka ( Kans.) H. S. 


2— PICTORIAL 
Sponsored by American Crayon Company 
A — Water Color or Tempera 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Jim Stearns, 
16, Wichita (Kan.) H. S. (East). 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Milton Geis, 
18; Rufus King H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
B — Crayons, Pastels, etc. 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Agnes Bo- 
decker, 17, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. Strath- 
more Award. 

First Prize, Group Il, $25: Gertrude 
Kuehn, 16, Western Hills High-Art Acad- 
emy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DRAWING INKS, BLACK AND 
COLORED 
Sponsored by Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 
A — Colored Inks 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Wm. Suhayda, 
17, Weir H. S., Weirton, W. Va. Strath- 
more Award. 

(Continued on page 29) 
















































“| mean, besides his good looks and being captain of the 
track team and liking his Wheaties—what does she see 
in him?” 

@ He’s definitely not goon bait. 
He’s hep to the importance of a good breakfast. And he also 
seems to know that a really good breakfast starts with plenty 


of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, ‘Breakfast of Champions.” 


Good nourishment in Wheaties. Concentrated whole grain 


nourishment in big, crisp toasted flakes. 


Good flavor in Wheaties. A “‘second helping”’ flavor that’s nut- 


sweet and tangy—and zooms your appetite into high speed. 


Good fun in Wheaties. Crack eating pleasure that helps you 


start the day with plenty of “‘up-an’-at-’em” spirit. 


Good idea to have that famous ‘‘Break- 
fast of Champions” every morning. Get 
your share of good nourishment and good 
flavor and good fun—in a heaping bowlful 
of milk and fruit and Wheaties. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
“Wheaties” and “‘Breakfast of Champions" are regi d trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 

















For What Are the 
Negroes Fighting? 
(Concluded ) 


—trying to convince us there is no 
value in fighting for America. But the 
Negroes have a sane mind, and these 
questions only make them stronger. It 
makes them think. We know that Hit- 
ler’s and Tojo’s insinuations are used 
for propaganda to cause trouble in 
America. 

The hardships which are ours as a 
race cannot make us falter. Segregation 
and discrimination are not the marks of 
intelligence and fair play.-They are not 
the principles upon which America was 
founded. And —as the early colonists 
fought for their freedom we Negroes 
today fight for our full freedom. We all 
know, blacks and whites alike, that 
there is segregation and discrimination. 
We all know too that both groups are 
fighting against them. The Negroes to- 
day fight for America and believe in 
her because they feel that some day the 
time will come when segregation and 
‘ discrimination will be no more. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
AWARDS 


(All Prizes in War Bonds or Stamps) 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
MARY FRANCES BUTLER, 16, Senior 
H. S., Benton Harbor, Mich. Teacher, 
Louise E. Youngren. 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 
DAVID DEAN SIVYER, 18, Trenton 
(N. J.) Central H. S. Teacher, A. 
Mathewson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 
LOIS HARMON, 17, H. S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Rudolf Cooper. 





~~~ Judges in the Social Studies Division ~~~ 


(Current Events and Historical Article Awards ) 





HENRY S. COMMAGER 
Professor of History, Co- 
lumbia University; Author; 
Contributing Editor, 
Scholastic 


a i ed 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Robert A. Smith, 17, Laconia (N. H.) 
H. S. Teacher, Muriel S. Kendrick. 
Don Guier, 16, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Carrie Barnett. 

David Adams, 15, Latrobe (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Katherine Rise. 

Thomas Kranidas, 16, Lincoln H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Graves. 

Patty Henry, 17, Rapid City (S. D.) 
H. S. Teacher, Katherine Moses. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
AWARDS 
( All Prizes in War Bonds or Stamps) 
FIRST PRIZE: $15 
IRIS CORE, 17, Rapid City (S. D.) H. S. 
Teacher, Katherine Moses. 


FRANK KINGDON 
Former President, 
University of Newark; 
author and radio 
commentator; clergyman 





Brown-Suares 
HOWARD E. WILSON 
Professor, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard 
University; Consultant, 
American Council on 
Education 





SECOND PRIZE: $10 


ROBERT A. SMITH, 17, Laconia (N. H.) 
H. S. Teaches, Muriel S. Kendrick. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


CHARLES KAHN, 15, Tulsa, (Okla.) 
Central H. S. Teacher, Ruth Douglas. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Charlotte R. Gifford, 16, Avon Lake 
(Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Martha Eckert. 

Carl Nathan Klahr, 16, Taylor Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Dian- 
tha W. Riddle. 
Patricia Caughey, Cooley H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Virginia Snider. 
Jean McArthur, 16, Windham H. S., 
Willimantic, Conn. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Griffin. 

Jean Sullivan, 17, Metamora (IIL) 
Township H. S. Teacher, Lelah Alli- 


son. 
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“CHAMP” OF THE BLAChS e e e Did you ever hear the 


champ “‘box-fighter” say over the radio “Hello, 
Mom. It was a great fight! But I won.” We say 
there’s no fight at all, it’s Higgins all the way. When 
millions of bottles have been used by multitudes of 
people all over the world for 64 years and the de- 
mand is greater than ever, YOU'VE GOT TO BE 
A CHAMP. Send for a color card. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
SINCE 1880 
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Meet the Winners! 


Here are the First Prize-Winning 
Entries in the Needlework and 
Weaving Division of Scholastic 
Awards for 1944. All prizes were 
awarded by The Spool Cotton Com- 
pany, leaders in the needlecraft 
arts. , 








1. First Prize Crocheted Tablecloth: 
Won by a 16-year-old girl in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2. First Prize Needlepoint Tapestry: 
Won by a 16-year-old girl in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


3. First Prize Weaving: Won by a 
13-year-old girl in Indepen- 
dence, Missouri. 








ADDITIONAL AWARDS 

Embroidery and Needlepoint, Second 
Prize: Won by a 16-year-old girl in 
Bayside, New York. Third Prize: 
Won by an 18-year-old girl in Bay- 
side, New York. 
Needlework and Weaving, Second 
Prize: Won by a 17-year-old girl in 
Bayside, New York. Third Prize: 
Won by a 15-year-old girl in Oak- 
land, California. 


J. & P. COATS - CLARK’S D> 
CROWN ZIPPERS 


Helpful Rectionsih Books bat 10 Rlats 
each . Use Coupon! 





START NOW! Plan your entries for next 
year’s awards. These 10-cent books are 
full of inspiration and ideas. 
Educational Bureau 

The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St. 
Dept. 460, Newark 4, New Jersey 
Enclosed is ........ cents. Please send me 
the books checked at 10 cents each: 


0 “The Learn How Book,” No. 170 

0) “Hats, Bags, and Accessories,’’ No. 200 
O) “Doilies,” No. 201 

CO) “Gifts You Can Sew,” No. S-11 

©) “Women’s Sweaters,” No. 189 





Name restos cisesisuesecesoauaioe 
(please print) 
Address 
Sl cits; ini \nctctabesivebeensesseos PE ccichiniasien 1 
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First Prize, Group II, $25: Gordon Mc- 
Gowan, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Strathmore Award. 


B — Black Ink 

First Prize, Group 1, $25: Seymour Si- 
rota, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

First Prize, Group I], $25: Arthur Okun, 
17, Samuel J. Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C — Cartooning 

First Price, Proj. I, $25: Sid Hutchings, 
Jr., 18, Omaha (Neb.) H. S. 

First Prize, Proj. 11, $25: Francis Bjer- 
stedt, Ashtabula (Ohio) H. S. Hunt 
Award. 

First Prize, Proj. III, $25: Harry Borg- 
man, 15, Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Strathmore Award. 


PENCIL DRAWINGS 
Sponsored by American Pencil Company 
First Prize, Group 1, $25: Laura Roschke, 

17, Central H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: J. Lewis 
Wood, 15, Howe H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRINTS 
First Prize, Group I, $25: Sydney Helt- 
man, 17, Forest Hills H. S., N. Y. C. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: Joan Bar- 
biere, 18, Washington Irving H. S., N. Y. C. 


DESIG. FOR FABRICS 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Jane Carolyn 
Shoemaker, 14, Northeast H. S., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

First Prize, Group II, $25: Tina Garo- 
falo, 18, Girls Commercial H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

COSTUME DESIGN 
Sponsored by 
American Viscose Corporation 


A — Two Piece Suit 
First Prize, Group 1, $25: June Smith, 
16, Holy Angels Academy, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
First Prize, Group 11, $25: Annamay Ol- 
son, 17, School of Ind. Art, N. Y. C. 


B — School Dress 
First Prize, Group I, $25: La Rue Mad- 
dox, 15, John H. Reagan Senior H. S., 
Houston, Tex. Strathmore Award. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: Violet Broda, 
16, Andrews School for Girls, Willoughby, O 


C — Party Dress 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Eleanor Baker, 
16, Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 

First Prize, Group II, $25: Samye Zieg- 
ler, 15, Paschal H. S., Fort Worth, Tex. 

D — Coat 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Aline Schulz, 
18, Maplewood-Richmond Heights H. S., 
Maplewood, Mo. Strathmore Award. 

First Prize, Group II, $25: Anna Figuly, 
17, Stratford (Conn.) H. S. Hunt Award. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


Sponsored by 
American Viscose Corporation 


A — Sports Outfit 
First Prize, Group I, $25: Peggy Ice, 16, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, O. Strathmore Award. 


(Continued on next page) 
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te . 
Peco!” YouR WARDROBE 


with PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


Have a smart, colorful, individual 
wardrobe, like nobody else’s—deco- 
rated with PRANG TEXTILE COLORS. 
Easy to use, Washable, Dry-Cleanable, 
—you can decorate dresses, blouses, 
scarfs, lingerie with your monogram 
or other design, in one or more colors! 
It's fun—so amazingly simple and easy 
to do. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Dozens of suggestions and 
‘deas illustrated in color 
with complete instructions 
Write 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

Dept. 117, Sandusky, Ohio 

enclosing 25c, for your ed of “DO IT 
YOURSELF 














Congratulations 
TO THE WINNERS! 


The many fine entries for the Scho- 
lastic Awards sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company have been judged 
and the winners selected. Our congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the following: 


WINNERS TEXTILE AWARDS 


First prize—$2S5 each 


JEANNE ANNE CURRY, Milwaukee, Wise, 
JEAN L. CAMPBELL, Willoughby, On s” 


Second prize——$18 each 


ALDONA SKEMA, Newark, WN. J. 
JERRY MERZER, New York, N. Y. 


Third prize—$10 each 
CumseriaE MATTHESEN, Oklahoma City, 
a. 
GLADYS WILCOCK, Norwich, Conn. 


Also—10 Honorable Mentions—Prang Textile 
Color Kit each 


WINNERS PICTORIAL ART 


First prize—$25 each 
JIM STEARNS, Wich 
MILTON GEIS, Milwaukee, a. wise. 
aa im Pa. 
GERTRUDE KUEHN, Cincinnati. Onie 
—, mg each 
Minneapolis, Mina, 
tuaane eiracvon, Detroit, ‘Mich. 
JANET BAIR 
WALTER HAHN, Milwaukee, Wise. 


Third age oi each 


JOSEPH 
eerie Segesh fe teres. ths 
GEORGE GRAMMER, Ft 
Also—40 Honorable Mentione—$2.80 each 

TO ALL WHO SUBMITTED ENTRIES our 

jons, too, for the excellent werk 
done. May you win next time! 











Swell New Drink SUPERCHARGED 
with VITAMINS may help you 
fo PEP and POPULARITY 


@ It’s grand fun to share a drink like this 
when he carries your books home from 
school. Quick as a wink, swish up a glass or 
two of foamy chocolatey 


Tootsie V-M 


Makes Milk Taste Like Tootsie Rolls 


This milk drink sure packs a new taste 
thrill! And it’s right on the beam in another 
way. 

For Tootsie V-M is supercharged with 
the vitamins and minerals that can bring 
big benefits to teen-agers. 


— the good looks others admire? 
— the pep that wows ‘em? 

— the alertness that helps in class? 
Get your “Vitamin Insurance’! 
See What Teotsie V-M Gives: 

A — the ‘‘resistance vitamin’ 

th — the ‘‘appetite vitamin’ 
Bs — the ‘‘growth vitamin’ 

D — the adie vitemin’’ 

tron — the ‘‘red blood mineral’’ 
Plus valuable amounts of calcium, 
phosphorous and niacin. 

Twe glasses supply ful! adult 
minimum daily requirements. 











Get Tootsie V-M right away. At least 
twice a day, enjoy Tootsie V-M. Let it help 
put “shining hours” in your life! 


— AT YOUR GROCER’S 
NO RATION POINTS 


TOOTSIE 


is 
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First Prize, Group II, $25: Alberta Carr, 
19, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


B — School Ensemble 
First Prize, Group I, $25: Mozelle 
Thompson, 17, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: Marcia Car- 
son, 17, School of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. 
Strathmore Award. 


C — Formal Dress 
First Prize, Group I, $25: Richard L. 
Neas, William Chrisman H. S., Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: Betty Jane 
Smarik, 19, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Strathmore Award. 


WAR POSTERS AND GENERAL 
First Prize, Group I, $25: Gretchen Han- 
son, 16, Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: Paul Silver- 
man, 17, School of Industrial Art, N. Y. C. 
OWI WAR POSTER 
First Prize, Group I, $25: John Kirkman, 





17, Wichita (Kans.) H. S. (East). Strath- 
more Award. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: William 


Keene, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
AMERICAN HUMANE POSTER 


Sponsored by American Humane Society 
A — The Care and Protection of Animals 

First Prize, Group I, $50: Bob Roba- 
than, 18, Los Angeles ( Calif.) H. S. 

First Prize, Group II, $50: Richard Reig- 
ner, 16, Mastbaum Voc. H. S., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

B — The Protection of Children 

First Prize, Group I, $50: Charle Oberle, 
18, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Strath- 
more Award. 

First Prize, Group II, $50: Shirley Smith, 
17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


MUSIC WAR COUNCIL POSTER 
Sponsored by the Music War Council of 
America 
First Prize, Group I, $50: Arno E. Stern- 
glass, 17, Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Prize, Group Il, $50: William L. 
Keene, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


SCULPTURE AND CERAMICS 
A — Sculpture 
First Prize, Group I, $25: Hilda Hazo, 
Fifth Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: Arthur Ras- 
cowsky, Samuel Tilden H. S., N. Y. C. 


B — Ceramic Sculpture 
First Prize, Group I, $25: Hazel Stough- 
ton, 18, N. R. Crozier Tech. H. S., Dallas, 
Tex. 
First Prize, Group II, $25: Nick Vog- 
lein, Hower Voc. H. S., Akron, O 
TEXTILE DECORATION 
Sponsored by American Crayon Company 
First Prize, Group I, $25: 


Jeanne Anne 


Curry, 14, St. Mary’s Academy, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
First Prize, Group Il, $25: Jean L. 


(Continued on next page) 

































le'A' square fo for r poster 8 gothic 
‘round for nee po oay 
bold line drawings - borders- designs 
Style'C flat for romans-script- 
ind text letters~-flourished 
Style D’ oval for bold roman lethers- 
scripts + texts and heavy poster styles. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS-ARTIST SUPPLY STORES 


HUNT PEN Co. 


CAMDEN , NEW JSHRSFY.U 
Drown amd Lettered with FBC ond D- Speedballe tSpesdball 


Style 











Here’s a book that tells you... 


HOW T0 MAKE 
—* pt — 


It’s a real how-to-do- 
it book written by ex- 
perts with many easy- 
to-understand diagrams 


® Linoleum Prints 
® Lithographs 


® Woodcuts and complete step-by- 

step directions. It’s il- 

® Wood Engrav- lustrated with scores of 

ings prize - winning prints 

- from SCHOLASTIC 

© Aquatints ART AWARDS Com- 
petitions. 


® Etchings 
® Drypoints 


It’s a big 95-page 
book printed on finest 
coated stock book pa- 
per. Edited by Ernest 
W. Watson, editor of 
American Artist. 






It’s a big bar 
gain too! Was pub- 
lished at $1.50 a 
copy but you can 
now get yours at 


Only 50c 


@ copy 


Exactly one 
third the 
original 

price! 


fee See 




















Be sure to include remittance. 


| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP i 

1 A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES i 

1 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y i 

I | enclose 50c for a copy of “Making Prints” If 

i Name : 

; Address t 

i City P.O. Zone No. 
SW-5-15-44 

I State 

t 

J 
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The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Don't Just Think About It—Write! 
Send It V-Mail, Keep It Light 





















m\\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
mx) quality. Reasonable prices from 55c up. Write 
today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








CAMERA FANS! 


.send for this 


FREE BOOKLET 





timely, illustrated booklet tells 
you how to conserve your camera and your 
photo equipment — shows you proved ways 
to care for them now while it’s so difficult 


This new, 


to buy new equipment. Here are valuable 


aids on the care of lenses — shutters — bel- 
lows — cameras — enlargers — tripods — 
exposure meters — synchronizers — range 


finders, etc. The booklet has been prepared 
by Kalart in cooperation with leading cam- 
it is 
yours FREE! Be sure to get your copy nowl 


era technicians and manufacturers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! - 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. 95, Stamford, Connecticut 
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1 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet, ! 
“How ito Care For Your Photographic Equip- l 
ment.’ I 
1 

| 
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1 
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Name 





Address 
City 











(Continued from preceding page) 
Campbell, 17, Andrews School for Girls, 
Willoughby, O 

HANDICRAFT 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Gerard Obert, 
16, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Prize, Group Il, $25: Elise Ober- 
man, 18, Miller Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING 

Sponsored by The Spool Cotton Co. 

A — Weaving 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Dean Thomas, 
Junior H. S., Independence, Mo. 

B — Embroidery and Needlepoint 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Audrey Pet- 
roviak, 16, St. Mary’s Academy, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

C — Knitting and Crocheting 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Marie Mueller, 

16, East Voc. H. S., Cincinnati, O. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND DESIGN 
Sponsored by Higgins Ink Company 
First Prize, Proj. I, $25: Robert Linwood 
Doughty, 17, William H. Hall H. S., West 
Hartford, Conn. Strathmore Award. 
First Prize, Proj. I, $25: Eric Carlson, 
17, William H. Hall H. S., West Hartford, 
Conn. Strathmore Award. 


First Prize, Proj. Ill, $25: Lorraine 
Clapp, 17, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H. S. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
A — General 


First Prize, Group I, $50: Richard Rog- 
ers, 15, North Phoenix (Ariz.) H. S. 
Ansco Award. 

First Prize, Group Il, $50: Carter Hod- 
ney, 17, Morris (Ill.) H. S. Ansco Award. 
B — Flashlight 
Sponsored by the Kalart Company 

First Prize, Group I, $25: Sue Warnke, 
15, DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo, O. Ansco 
Award. 

First Prize, Group II, $25: J. Phillips 
Butler, 16, Central H. S., Scranton, Pa. 
Ansco Award. 


Music Awards 
(Sponsored by RCA-Victor) 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 

original accompaniment. 

First Prize, $35: William W. Pursell, 17, 
Berkeley ( Calif.) H. S. 
2. Composition for solo instrument (any 
instrument) with piano accompaniment. 
First Prize, $35: Wally Craig, 15, John 
Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
8. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic move- 
ment. 
First Prize, $35: John E. Gates, Arsenal 
Technical H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment. 
No prize awarded. 
5. Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices without piano accompaniment. 
First Prize, $35: Ernest Tobey, John 
Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
6. Composition for not more than six instru- 
ments. 
First Prize, $35: Ruth Raphael, 17, Clas- 





sical H. S., Worcester, Mass. 

















Tue picture that brings 
joy to the heart of your soldier or sailor 
is his own particular “Pin Up Girl” 

. It delivers your message more 
quickly and leaves an image more last- 
ing and more important than words. 


“Good Pictures” 


This 56-page book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, —_ 
films, etc. peed 
copy by sending 
25c to Argus, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Dept. Y. 


AWARDED 10 PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 
























Send coupon now for 


G BIG AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS 


only 50¢ plus postage 


@ Prepared by aviation experts. Each chart 
nearly a yard long, almost two feet high. 
Printed in three attractive colors. Packed with 
reliable information about Air Ocean, Meteor- 
ology, Airplane ond Aerodynamics (The Air- 
plane and How It Flies), Airline Operations, 
Air Communications, Air Navigation. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. ..SEND COUPON NOW! 
pooocccccccccc -4 
| AIRLINES, inc., Dept. S-8 | 

100 East 42nd Street 
| New York 17, N. Y. pre | 
Enclosed is 50 10¢ for 
| paar perk s oes ¢ pone 2 : ] 
| PLEASE) for 6 AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS. 
POMIND cove cosccccoscccccccccccoceseoseenee | 
| Student or Teacher (which?). ....+.++s++ eee | 
{ Address...... cnesoanvdasenielbonke sooccdee ‘ 
Dis eees eee Te 
Speen ef Cited <veidaedctids sbi ! 


ee 


OU RE a Navy pilot of a Scout Obser- 
Bvetbe Plane aboard a cruiser. Your 
Skipper wants to know what's doing be- 
yond the horizon and you're elected to 
find out! 

You high-tail it to your OS2U, perched 
on its catapult over the fantail. Your en- 
gine’s warmed up and ready—your plane 
captain saw to that. You climb in and get 
set for the Big Push. You've got to brace 
yourself, You pull your chin in, neck stiff. 
You hold onto the stick with your elbow 
jammed into your midriff, give the en- 
gine full throttle and signal O.K. 


You’re Off—And How! 


There’s a sharp report, like a five 
incher, and you're on your way! In 
55 to 60 feet you've accelerated to 
70 miles an hour. That’s pick-up! 


Now youre airborne and making 
altitude—right for the trouble spot. 
Wow! A Jap task force with trans- 
ports and all! You send back the 
news and await orders. They come 


ScouT OBSERVATION—Seventh in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tic 


fast. You’ve got to stay up there be- 
cause it’s your job to spot hits for your 
cruiser. Good thing you know about 
gunnery...good thing you've got a 
cloud to duck into by and by. 


Close the Range! 


There they go now—your shells from 
your own ships arching overhead—look 
at the elevation of those guns, almost 
perpendicular! You radio to close the 
range a bit—there they come—smashing 
the forward turrets of that Jap ship as if 
it were made of matchwood. Now you 
see the dive bombers from your own 


~ 


2 ae 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


Carrier come screaming in—there’s a tor 
pedo squadron, too. 


It’s all over sooner than you realize 
The Japs, or what’s left of them, have 
gone away. And you, your job done 
“head for the barn” and a coke with thé: 
boys! . * * 7 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re 
search made possible the first commer) 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili# 
tary Aviation . . . giving our fighting aire 
craft new speed and range, and a greaf 
tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel 
vastly increased both the power andj 
production of aviation fuel. 4 

Today, more Shell 100 octane 
aviation fuel is supplied to aircraft# 
engine manufacturers, for critical 
test and run-in purposes, than any, 
other brand. And now, each day, 
Shell produces more than enough te 
fuel a bombing mission of 2,408 
planes from England over German’ yo 
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